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e3 AUCTIONS 
ANTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 
Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 

Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 

Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 

Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 

Auction Sales of PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE, 

7, Blenheim Street, New Bond Street («stablished 

1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 

promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 

Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 

ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 

every Tuesday. 

BY DIRECTION OF MRS. A. H. THURBURN. 

CRANSLEY HALL 

Northants.; 3 miles from Kettering (L.M. & S.). 

The remaining CONTENTS OF THE MANSION 

viz.: Jacobean Oak Refectory Table, 2 Fine Old 

English Grandfather Clocks and one Oak Bracket 

Clock, Jacobean Oak Settle and Gateleg Tables, 

valuable Eighteenth-century Mahogany Triple 

Pedestal Dining Table, Set of Hepplewhite design 

Dining Chairs, Old Yorkshire Oak Hall Cupboard, 

Georgian Sideboard, Mirrors, Chairs, etc. ‘‘Bech- 

stein” Boudoir Grand Piano. Two handsome 12- 

branch Crystal Glass and Lustre Chandeliers, 

Chinese Lacquered Screen, Queen Anne Bureau, 

William and Mary Chest on Stand. 

Persian, Wilton and other Carpets and Rugs. 

Heavy Brocade and Damask Curtains. Pictures, 
Sporting and other Prints. 

A large collection of Choice Silver and Plate 
(about 2,000 ozs.). 

Very fine Library of Books, including Sport, 
History, Travel, Prose, Arts, Novels, etc., etc. 

China and Glass, including an important 
Sevres Hand-painted Dessert Service. 

To be sold by auction, under a marquee upon the 

premises, by 
BERRY BROS. & BAGSHAW 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
OCTOBER 16th, 17th and 18th, 
commencing at 11 o’clock each day. 

On view Monday, October 15th, from 
5 o'clock. 

Catalogues (price 1- each) may be obtained of 
the Auctioneers, Market Place, Kettering. Tel. 
2258. 

H. R. HARMER 

PHILATELIC AUCTIONEER AND VALUER 
Established over 50 years 

NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 

will hold the following AUCTIONS: 

OCTOBER 22, 23.—An attractive British Empire 
Collection, offered by order of George G. Kent, 
Esq., of Highgate. London, N.6, and associated 
properties of other owners. Also 42 lots offered 
on behalf of the Red Cross, and a fine range of 
Collections and Various. 

OCTOBER 29, 30.—An Unusually Fine General 
Sale, very strong in Foreign Europe: also 
a British Empire Collection containing an 
extremely fine Specialised Collection of 
CANADA. 

NOVEMBER 5, 6.—An Extensive General Collec- 
tion in some twenty volumes, containing many 
valuable British Empire rarities. 

NOVEMBER 12, 13.—GREAT BRITAIN. A re- 
markable Sale, presenting Great Britain 
specialised, including many rare and valuable 
pleces 

NOVEMBER 19, 20, 21.—The Large and Extensive 
“Rowland” General Collection. 

Catalogues of Weekly Sales in Bond Street available 

as published, price 3d. each, post paid. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS. Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622 


WEST sussex ia 





ll to 


39-42, 








“IDEHURST” 

Wisborough Green, near Billingshurst 
(about 4'. miles from Billingshurst and Petworth 
and 11'. miles from Horsham) 
MESSRS. KING & CHASEMORE 
having sold the property, are instructed to sell by 
Auction on the premises on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, 23rd and 24th October, 19 commencing 

atll a.m. each day precisely. 

The valuable ANTIQUE and MODERN FURNI- 
TURE AND EFFECTS, comprising a large variety 
of BEDROOM FURNITURE AND APPOINT- 
MENTS, HOUSEHOLD AND TABLE LINEN. 
Carpets, Rugs, Linoleum, Curtains, Oil Paintings, 
Water Colours, Old English Silk Work and other 
Pictures, large quantity of Glass, China, Cutlery, 
Plate and Antique Curios, Library of Books, 
Kitchenware, etc., etc. 

THE VALUABLE 17TH AND 18TH-CENTURY 

FURNITURE 

including Gateleg. Refectory and Mahogany 
Tables, Walnut Bureau Bookcase, Mahogany 
Bureau, Mahogany, Ladderback and other Chairs, 
Oak Dresser, Walnut Convex and other Mirrors. 
Grandfather Clock in Oak Case, by Adam Costen, 
Chesterfield Sofa, Winged and other Easy Chairs. 
Piano in exceptionally handsome Kingwood Case 
in the Louis XV Style, by Erard. 

VALUABLE ANTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS, 
Antique Chinese, English and other China. 

Miscellaneous Outside Effects, including Farm 
Wagon, Farm and Garden Tools and Implements, 
Field Gates, Lady’s Cycle, etc. 

10 h.p. Vauxhall Saloon Car (almost as new); 
Gig; 18-20 h.p. Armstrong Siddeley Saloon Car, 
1'. h.p. Atco Mower (24-in.). 

On view on Saturday 20th and Monday 22nd 
October—10 a.m. to4p.m. each day. Catalogues 
(price 1- each) may be obtained from the Auc- 
tioneers, Messrs. King and Chasemore, Richmond 
House, Carfax, Horsham. Phone 111. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 
For Sale 
- OUNTRY LIFE” copies, years 1942-43-44, 


complete, clean, offers to C. J. AYRES, 154, 
London Road, Worcester. 











“(*OUNTRY LIFE,” 1944 Jan.-Dec. complete, 
52 copies. Good condition. Offers Box 383. 


Wanted 

W @ydseddess LIFE,” Will pay full price and 
postage. Up to one month late unim- 

portant if posted regularly.—Please write to 

MRS. OGILVIE, Glasnacardoch Lodge, Morar, 

Inverness-shire. 


COUNTRY LIFE—OCTOBER 


12, 1945 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headings 1/6. (Min.3 lines.) 





PERSONAL 
N ORIGINAL SPEECH for each occasion. 
Public speaking privately taught.—Ring 
WELbeck 4947. KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, 
Hallam Street, W.1. 
OMFORTS. NOT CROWDS. DISTINGUISH 
BEXHILL as a place for a holiday or for 
residence. The town of the famous De La Warr 
Pavilion. Booklet from: INFORMATION 
BUREAU, De La Warr Pavilion, Bexhill-on-Sea, 
Sussex. 
OST recently, Siamese male cat, answers to 
*‘Simba.” Owner would be grateful to hear 
from anyone who has bought or had loan of such 
a cat from Devon. Loss causing anxiety to sick 
person. Large reward offered.—**The Wyndhams,”’ 
Torbay Road, Torquay. : 
ANTED, a well-tailored Winter Coat, in 
brown or blue tweed or any other suitable 
material. Reasonable price. Bust 36ins., length 
40ins. Particulars first.—Box 331. 











MISCELLANEOUS | 


LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 

old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gns. each. ‘‘Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: Dept. 9B. RESARTUS, LTD., 1839, 
Queensway, London, W.2. 

VA RITCHER, 4 Berkeley Street, W.1. Designs 

and creates hats of charm and distinction, and 








remakes clients’ own hats with equal care. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1651. 
URS. Good Furs bought and sold. Also 


repairs and remodels; finest workmanship. 
—RALLI FURS, Regent House, 235, Regent 
Street, London, W.1. Mayfair 2325 6. 
OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 
into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered Parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—HARRODS LTD., London, 8.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 
RAIN DRIERS AND STORAGE PLANT. We 
are Manufactures of Grain Driers, Pneu- 
matic Conveying and Storage equipment. If you 
have a project in mind for next season why not let 
* ALDERSLEY ” Engineers plant it for you.- 
Write, for details, ALDERSLEY ENGINEERING 
CO., LTD., Tettenhall, Staffs. 
[MITATION JEWELLERY. Pearls. Paste, 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchased for 
cash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD., 
87, Regent Street, London, W.1. Offer by return. 
ACK BARCLAY, world’s largesi retailer of 
Rolls Royce and Bentley, invites your en- 
quiries. Stock Lists sent on application (id. 
stamp).—12 and 13, St. George Strvet, Hanover 
Sq., London, W.1. Mayfair 7444. JACK BARCLAY 
LTD. 


UST Rum means anything. “OLD CHARLIE” 
the finest Jamaica means everything. 


iC MECBERDOCAEE BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 
INIATURES—Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas. Old miniatures perfectly restored, 
—VALERIE SERRES, 79a, Marine Parade 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon), Est. 1760. 
URAL Decorations, Nursery Friezes, designed 
and executed at very reasonable cost, to: 
Box 346. 
URSE OLLIVIER. Colonic lavage, insomnia; 
colds, obesity, headaches, indigestion. Tel.: 
Mayfair 1085. 
ORTRAITS of thoroughbred horses all types: 
also pedigree cattle and greyhounds painted 
by specialist who worked under the late Mr. 
Lynwood Palmer. Prices from 50 guineas. 
Box 571, REYNELLS, 44 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
ABBIT SKINS, etc., cured, made up, repairs. 
—C. L. GORDON, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
Tel.: High Wycombe 1248. 
G PORTING PRINTS. 
beautifully framed. 
Box 337. 
States BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details ld. stamp—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M'chr.), LTD , Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
IHE FRENCH CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
LTD. can undertake the CLEANING OF 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY WITHOUT 
REMOVAL in London and the Home Counties. 
Postal inquiries to CARPET DEPT., 24 Craven 
St.. Strand, W.C.2, or "Phone: GER. 5859 or 8514. 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
nieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
AR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes re-covered. 
Ladies’ own materials from 15/-.—M. 
GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London, W.1. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture, and Silver, in good con- 
dition.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
EST OF ENGLAND. Public, please remem- 
ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will valeu or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment. Phone: EXETER 54901. 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13, Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying. Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World’s Greatest 
Authorities.) Mayfair 2511-2512. 





Set 9 excellent Prints, 
15 Guineas. On view.— 





WANTED 


SMALL REMNANT of BROCADE.—Please 
send details and price to Box 390. 


A 3098 h.p. VAUXHALL CAR in really good 
condition wanted. OE series preferred. Good 
price offered for suitable car. 
ticulars and history to Box 347. 


Write with par- 


OOKS about Clocks and Clockmaking. Private 
collector will give good prices.—Box 255. 


WANTED — 
ENTLEY OR ROLLS ROYCE SALOON ur- 
gently required.—LIONEL H. PUGH, 13, 
Brooks Mews, w.1. Mayfair 4433. 





Bex's GREY FLANNEL SUIT, to fit boy 12 
years, wanted.—Box 384. 


CAR REQUIRED. Really good condition more 





important than year. Please write Box 248 





HESS SETS in Ivory or Wood wanted. Also 

Chess Boards. Private collector.—Box 382. 
(ColNS AND MEDALS. Best prices paid for 

collections, single gold pieces and fine silver. 
Standard catalogue of English Coins, 5/-. Lists 
of coins for sale, 1/- per annum.—B. A. SEABY, 
LTD 65A. Gt. Portland Street, W.1. 

ROQUET SET, new or in good condition, 

urgently required.—Box 278. 








URTAINS urgently wanted—3 pairs. Length 

approx. 8 ft., each pair to cover window 5 ft. 
wide. Preferably multi-coloured chintz or plain 
material in shade of yellow or blue. Good price 
paid.—Box 318. 








ENTLEMAN wants Winter Shirts, attached 
collar, 15's. Tweed Jacket, 38in. chest, or 


length of Tweed. Also Ladies’ Shoes, court and . 


walking, size 4', to 5.—Box 387. 
IGH price willingly paid to hire Buick for 
three months. - Outright purchase preferred. 
Price limit £1,200 for a 1939, if very low mileage, 
or pro rata.—Write: “COLONIAL,” 3, Portland 
Villas, Hove. 











GARDENING 





BéEst SELECTED GARDEN NETS, bird proof. 
25 x 2 yds., 10s.; 25 x 3, 15s.; 25 x 4, 20s.; 50 x 4, 
40s.; 25 x 8, 40s. Carriage paid.—W. GOULDBY, 
Kessingland, Lowestoft. 

ULBS. Autumn Crocus immense bulbs, 10/- 

dozen. Spring Crocus, yellow and mixed, 40/- 
100; enormous bulbs (penny size), 60/- 100. Muscari, 
grape hyacinths, 15/- and 20/- 100. White Madonna 
Lilies, 18/- and 24/- dozen. Crown Imperials, 24/- 
dozen. Tulips, Clara Butt, Rev. Ewbank, 40/- 100; 
choice mixture, 35/- 100. Daffodils and Narcissi, 
King Alfred, Emperor, Empress, Tresserve, 40/- 
100. Baths Flame, Bonfire, 35/- 100. Pheasant 
Eye, double white, 20/-100. Fine mixture, 25/- 100; 
225/- 1,000. Full Listid. All carriage paid, c.w.o. 
—CHARLES CURTIS, Chatteris, Cambs. 

LOCHES v. HUNGER. Safeguard your home- 

grown food supply against loss from cutting 
winds by using Chase Cloches, which double your 
output of vegetables on existing space and save 
weeks of growing time. Millions already in use. 
Send for list.—CHASE LTD., 9 The Grange, 
Chertsey, Surrey. 

ARWIN AND MAY-FLOWERING TULIPS. 

Finest mixture selected flowering bulbs. 
Ist size per 100, 40/-; per 50, 22/6. 2nd size per 100, 
30/-; per 50, 166. Mixed Daffodils and Narcissus 
including the leading varieties. 1st size per 100, 
20 -; per 50,11/6. 2nd size per 100, 15/-; per 50, 8/6. 
Snowdrops, Grape Hyacinths, Winter Aconites, 
50 of each, 22/6. Price list on application, 1d. 
stamp. Carriage paid for c.w.o.—WINDMILL 
NURSERIES, Crawley, Sussex. 

ENNIS MOTOR MOWERS, Allen Motor 

Scythes, Pegson-Marlow Wheelbarrow Pumps, 
Rowtrac and Rotary Hoe Motor Cultivators.— 
For details of the above and other labour-saving 
implements for the garden and estate, West- 
country readers are invited to write: J. T. LOWE, 
LTD., Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 

AKDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 

address.—GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, KNOCKHOLT, Kent. 


GARDEN PLANNING. Design and supervision 
of gardens old and new, by E. N. COWELL, 
B.Sc., I.L.A., Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 
YNORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to tne soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future application of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. Large bag 10/6, 
3 large bags for £110-. Reduced prices for bulk 
orders for farm purposes or large areas; prompt 
delivery.—Further particulars from: CORNISH 
MANURES LTD., Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 
AVING STONE. Quantity Old London York 
rectangular Paving Stone for sale.—WILLIS, 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 3358. 
LANT NOW for Spring bloom. Best Irises, 
all plants have awards, 12/- per dozen up. 
Special rates for naturalising quantities.—-AWARD 
NURSERIES, Guildford Secretarial Bureau, High 
Street, Guildford. Catalogue 1d. 
REE-STRAWBERRY. Unusual Plant bearing 
crops of large red fruits every year. So 
hardy that no frost can affect the crop. Excellent 
for jam. Plant now. Price 4/- each; 40 - dozen.— 
J. MACGREGOR, F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke, 
Scotland. 


EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY— 
we do the experimenting, not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN. LTD.. Seedsmen, Histon, Cambs. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT 
beg to offer limited quantities of Apples: 
Cox’s Orange, Bramley’s Seedling Cordons, 15/- 
each (all on Paradise II). Trained Peaches, 
Nectarines from 25/- to 40/- each. Bush Plums, 
Gages, 96 each (all on Mussell). Blackcurrants, 
3 years selected, 1/9, 18/- doz. (Ministry Certified), 
2 years 13, 126 doz. Gooseberry, Careless, 2/9, 
30/-doz. Roses: Climbers, Paul’s Scarlet, Ameri- 
can Pillar, etc., 5/- each. Polyanthas: Kirsten 
Poulsen, Else Poulsen, etc., 4/6 each (all on Rosa 
Canina). Rhododendron species and Hybrids, also 
Cupressus for immediate effect. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


RESIDENT AGENT desires position, married, 
several years’ experience managing large 
mixed farms, pedigree and commercial cattle; 
Income Tax, accounts.—Box 58. 

OUTH, 17, of excellent education and up to 

matriculation standard, requires permanent 
occupation of any type. Must have good 
prospects. Please state.—Box 332, 



































HOTELS AND GUESTS 
LDBOROUGH COUNTRY CLUB, a. Bi 
bethan Country House in 10 acres o° deligh; 

ful grounds, within easy reach of H 





TOgat 
York and Ripon. Tennis, Badminton, ? niatu 
Golf, Fishing, etc. Good food and wel ‘ 


stock: 
bar. 25/- day.—Write: THE SECRETA. y, aid 
borough Hall, Boroughbridge. 
ROWBOROUGH 

CREST HOTEL 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.” | jer t; 
personal direction of Mrs. Eglington “ ims, 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with mn ) 








by g 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. All-weath — tenp; 
court. Lift. 

ASTBOURNE. ae 


For Good Food and Warmth live this inte; 


at 
SEAVIEW HOTEL. 
Residential Terms from 1 Guinea a day. en. 

Lift. Telephone: Eastbourne 47 

LONDON WEST) ‘STE 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and sec ied y; 
close to Whitehall and only one minute m th 
Park and Underground Station. Well { ais 
comfortable Hotel. Bedrooms, fitted a 
basins, telephone and central heating, 
without private bathrooms. 

From 16/6 per night, with breakfast 
Attractive features include a particular harm 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and priv roor 
for parties (fully licensed). 





Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 317 Tela 
grams: Erminites, London. 
ONDON WILTON iOTE] 


WILTON ROAD, VICTORIA, S.W 
Central foi all parts of London. Room, ! th ay 
breakfast from 136. Opposite Victoria tati 
and near Horticultural Hall. Victoria 202 78 

USSEX NEAR EATTL 
MOOR HALL HOTEL AND COUNTRY CLl 
Tel.: NINFIELD 330 
A Country House Hotet, every comfort and a cheer 
ful atmosphere. Dancing. Own Riding Stab 
Hunting twice weekly with East Sussex. G 
Hacking. Rough shooting over 250-acre fa 
Trains met Bexhill or Battle. Terms from 5 gn 
WESTWARD HO —NORTHAM “CLEVELANDs 
(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 3 
YNDHURST PRIVATE HOTEL, WA 
BRIDGE, NORTH CORNWALL. Te! 
Have few vacancies for Winter Residence. Ey 
comfort. H. & C. Bedrooms. Central. Ex 
reach sea. 














LIVESTOCK 

DVERTISER attending principal CATT! 

and SHEEP breeding districts througho: 
England and Scotland, invites inquiries for dire 
consignments. All purchases at lowest possit 
value; buying exclusively as agent under instr 
tions, no dealing. Strong bullocks and cor 
mercial cattle of top quality (Blue-Greys, Ang 
Cross, Herefords, Shorthorns, etc.). Sheep * 
requirements. Pedigree stock: all beef. du 
purpose and dairy breeds (consultations desirable 
Non-pedigree foundation cows and _ specialis: 
livestock requirements for estates and ag! 
cultural interest generally. — Initial cor 
spondence to : Box 380. 
BULLDoc PUPPY. White Brindle. Ch. ped 

gree. Should reach show standard. Seen an 
time. Price, 20 guineas.—PARK KENNELS 
8, Gloucester Avenue, N.W.1. 

LEN TANAR PONIES. Nordfjord Colt 

pedigreed, for sale this autumn.—Part 
from FACTOR, Estate Office, Glen Tanar, A 
Aberdeenshire. 














ASTIFF, bitch puppy, wanted. Well bred 
MRS. DAWBARN, 12, South Brink, Wisbe« 
EDIGREE DALMATIAN DOG pup fo: sal 


6 months old.—STOODLEY, High street 
Alton, Hants. 


PERSIAN LAMB RABBITS provide Fo.d an 





Fur. Beautifully cuiled pelts and fie of 
piquancy hitherto unknown. Full detu 's f 
stamped envelope.—CAPT. DAWSON, ! .ngin 
Houghton, Northants. 

— 





SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 
UTLER required for country hous: nea 
Reading, with wife willing to help in ous 
Separate accommodation offered and good ages 
—Box 2165, 52 Portland Place, W.1. 
ANNIE required to look after child ag 1 o! 
year. Permanent position, good ho! ° an 
every consideration. Salary, etc., to suit stab! 
applicant.—Apply: F. JACKSON, Gables, P: ston 
on-Stour, near Stratford-on-Avon. ; 
EEDED for country place near New! “y, 
capable estate Carpenter, Mason and! ate! 
preferably an ex-Service man. Lodge pro\ ed. 
Write: E. F., 807 Dorchester Hotel, Londo 
ANTED, early in New Year. Gov mnes 
Companion for backward girl of 17. _ wit 
country life, but excellent bus service. C irc! 
woman essential.—Box 351. 
ANTED, November or sooner, 
Help; domesticated; fond of 
animals and country life. Able to ride and 1'l\ 
car an asset.—MRS. WILSON, Priestfield 1 dg 
Burnopfield, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
WPETIRED Regular Army Officer wan any 
active outdoor job in country. Expe: en 
in running shoots, from all aspects.—Box 3} 
ETIRED CAVALRY OFFICER, at pi sem 
serving in R.A.F., requires executive po Uo! 
connected with horses. Peferably in stud, 1 cing 
stables, or on racecourse staff. Capable orga. ise 
Not afraid of work, and used to country | te 
Box 313. 
Sk WILLIAM HALDANE and family, of C oat, 
Auchterarder, Perthshire, highly recom 1en¢ 





Com 
gard 








lady (Scottish) for situation as compa dor: 
secretary. Experienced housekeeper, for! © 
children and animals, excellent know rdge 
books, music, gardening.—Reply to MIS‘ K 


MACKENZIE, Hilltop, ksher Close, Esher. 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING PAGE 622. 
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Bassano 


MISS SARAH DASHWOOD 


Miss Sarah Dashwood, who is the only daughter of Sir John Dashwood, Bt., and Lady Dashwood, of West 
Wycombe Park, Buckinghamshire, has been serving with the W.R.N.S. for some time and is a Leading Wren 
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PRACTICAL FOOD PRODUCTION 


T is quite clear that our new Minister of 
Agriculture is not going to let even leafy 
mixtures of perennial rye-grass and wild 
white clover grow under his feet, however 

beneficently Sir George Stapledon may make 
them flourish elsewhere. Mr. Tom Williams has 
wasted no time in showing that, whatever 
ideologies may embarrass some of his colleagues, 
he himself has a thoroughly practical idea of 
his own over-riding duties in the realm of food 
production. The account which he gave, in 
presenting the Victory Churn to the Soke of 
Peterborough farmers, of the Government's 
milk policy was as sound and self-explanatory 
as his address at Shinfield on the more difficult 
subject of artificial insemination was wise and 
well-informed. And in his dual-purpose capacity 
as Minister of Fisheries he made it plain at 
Lowestoft that his vision is not confined to the 
harvests of the land. There can be very little 
serious criticisms of war-time policy regarding 
milk production with its emphasis on the well- 
bred, healthy dairy herd as the basis of all 
improvement. But the guidance of the Ministry 
and of the W.A.E.C.s has not always sufficed 
to persuade our farmers to be more active in 
the use of better bulls, the culling of unthrifty 
and diseased cows, or the development of a 
more enlightened breeding policy. The drop in 
average milk yield during the later vears of the 
war has not only been due to lack of feeding- 
stuffs; the difference between the average vield 
in recorded and non-recorded herds 
where much of the trouble lies. 

Haphazard and unorganised development 

of our dairy herds is both unscientific and 
uneconomic; but it is only too prevalent, and 
the Ministry, the Breed Societies and Live 
Stock Improvement Committees will need to 
be unflagging in their efforts if general improve- 
ment is to be first secured and then maintained. 
Certain features of up-grading have still to be 
established as essential to sound breeding 
programmes. The practice of indiscriminate 
cross-breeding may be universally condemned, 
but as there is much practical experience that 
the vield from herds of moderate productivity 
can be increased by wisely directed crossing, 
there is little doubt that the practice will 
continue, and it becomes most important to 
determine how and when it can be most 
effectively pursued. If a cross-breeding policy, 
followed by the consistent use of bulls of one 
breed, gradually merges into a_ grading-up 
towards the breed of the bull, it is still important 
to decide whether the farmer could not increase 
his milk output just as effectively by judicious 
culling and the use of a bull of the same breed 
as his cows. And here, of course, arises the 
problem of the dual-purpose herd—which seems 
something of an anachronism in days when 
both beef and milk can be so effectively bred for. 
There is also the question of artificial insemina- 
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tion by which, the bull being half the herd, we 
can, as the Minister says, broadcast the virtues 
of first-rate bulls. For the owners of good 
pedigree bulls it obviously has its limits of 
usefulness, and the maximum advantages will 
go to the owners of small and mixed herds 
who will be given previousiy unattainable 
powers of grading-up if they make a wise use 
of the A.I. stations. 

As Minister of Fisheries, Mr. Williams had 
a stirring tale to tell of the record of the Fishing 
Fleet—of those older men, for the most part, 
who went on, with the same gallantry as their 
sons in the Navy, fishing in their obsolete 
vessels, throughout the war. If their catches 
only amounted to about 20 per cent. of pre-war 
landings, that is scarcely to be wondered at. 
They, at any rate, were not responsible for the 
shortage of labour from the port to the fish- 
monger or for the military monopolisation of 
transport. During the war we received much 
help in the way of welcome landings by Icelandic 
vessels. To-day the fishermen of other Scandi- 
navian countries are also anxious to bring their 
fish to this country, and at a time when we are 
so badly in need of more food it would be 
absurd to refuse such additions to our scanty 
supplies. It raises difficult issues, of course; 
but a country which sells so large a part of its 
herring catch abroad is hardly in the position 
to refuse foreign supplies of ‘‘white’’ fish. 


THE THRUSH 
An unpublished poem by Robert Blatchford 
HERE was silvery on the hedges, 
There was gold among the sedges, 
And the fields were lush and green— 
And a boy and girl came walking, 
And the sky was cool and clean. 
And a boy and girl came walking 
In the Spring. 
And a boy and girl came walking, 
Of theiy love in whispers talking, 
And they heard the wild thrush sing : 
“Pretty, pretty, pretty, pretty, 
Phoebe, Phoebe, 
Pretty thing.” 


BURNING BEAUTY 


rYJNHE Labour Minister of Fuel and Power 

has ignored the undertaking of the Coali- 
tion Minister of Town and Country Planning 
that opencast coal-getting in the park of 
Wentworth Woodhouse would be resorted to 
only in a case of desperate national emergency. 
So 1,700 acres of woodlands, avenues and 
paddocks are to be obliterated and are never 
likely to be replaced. The chief sufferers will 
not be the owners of the place—though the 
process will irreparably spoil one of the great 
monuments of eighteenth-century architecture 
—but, as pointed out last week in Col. J. W. B. 
Landon’s letter, the population of the Rother- 
ham area, for whom the park is a valuable open 
space, and whose protests originally obtained 
the undertaking from the then Minister of 
Town and Country Planning. Resentment at 
this devastation must be the more bitter since, 
serious as the coal position is, the contribution 
obtained in this way could be had by a frac- 
tional increase of output in the mines. Yet to 
get this limited quantity, which will be ex- 
hausted in a few months, surface beauty that 
has taken centuries to produce is to be des- 
troyed for ever. It is time indeed that the 
people realised the cost to posterity of this lazy 
method of mining. Even if they are content 
thus to burn beauty and shovel history into the 
hearth, their descendants will forget the extenu- 
ating circumstances of the rape and see only 
the gutted desert. 


BOMBED CHURCHES AS WAR MEMORIALS 


ie appointment by the City of London 

of a planning consultant at the request 
of the Minister of Planning may lead to recon- 
sidering the use to be made of some of the 
bombed churches. Seventeen have been seri- 
ously damaged. The Interim Report of the 
Bishop of London’s Commission recommends 
that no Wren church should be demolished if 
avoidable, that the medizval ones should be 
preserved, eight or nine of Wren’s be rebuilt 
and four or five removed, some of the sites being 
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sold and church halls built on the remair ing 
sites. With the principle of this there is gen ral 
agreement, but there is a considerable c se 
supported by the Dean of St. Paul’s, for - re. 
serving the ruins of a selected few, partly ; 
memorial of the actual destructiveness of \ ar 
partly as the shrine of a memorial garden, nd 
partly for zsthetic contrast with the stre m- 
lined buildings of the new City. A though fy] 
booklet with the title of this note, publis 
by the Architectural Press (3s. 6d.), reviews he 
arguments for this course and puts forw 1 
detailed plans for the treatment and plan: ng 
in this way of three selected City churcl 
Christ Church, Newgate Street, St. Alba ’s 
Wood Street, St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, and 
others, St. Anne’s, Soho, and St. John’s, | 
Lion Square—the latter a Pearson Gothic rin 
Another, stately in ruin but never of 1 \t 
internally and probably redundant as a chu) -h 
is St. John’s, Smith Square, which cries or 
preservation as a ‘“‘court of remembranc .” 
Psychologically and esthetically such 0: .es 
would be a beautiful feature of a city. If e: ch 
were adopted by a particular branch of °* he 
Services, or by the people of a Dominion, + he 
cost problem would be simplified. The cin- 
secrated site would, however, remain Chur-h 
property. 


RE-DISCOVERING SWEDEN 


P Sape six years’ enforced — separation, 
nations may have as interesting things 
to tell each other as individuals. During the 
last war Sweden developed a beautiful style of 
architecture that produced a memorable impact 
on English visitors first beholding Ragnar 
Ostberg’s Town Hall at Stockholm and Carl 
Milles’s sculpture. Perhaps with that in mind 
the British Council has organised the exhibition 
of a particular phase of contemporary Swedish 
art at the Wildenstein Gallery, Bond Street 
reciprocal to the contacts maintained by the 
Council between this country and Sweden 
during the war. Sweden has also been cut off 
from the rest of Europe, and some of her artists, 
pursuing a trend already existing, have made 
a virtue of the necessity by developing a 
national element in painting as distinct from 
the previous reliance on modern French prece- 
dent, or rather by perceiving their country with 
eyes exercised by Cézanne and Matisse. It 
cannot be said that the present exhibition 
reveals any artists of the stature of Ostberg 
and Milles, but those painters, such as Sven 
Erixson, Isaac Grunewald or Hilding Linnqvi 
and the sculptors Eric Grate and Bror Hjortii, 
who have to varying degrees gone back to tle 
“colour romance’’ of Swedish folk art and 
applied it to the native scene as perceived |\v 
the modern eye, have produced work refreshi''g 
in its sparkling vitality or, according to te: \- 
perament, its sombre romance. 


BALM FOR THE TRAVELLER 
HE railway passenger is to-day so pi 
foundly thankful to get a seat of any ki: | 
that its relative comfort makes but lit 
impression on him. Still it is to be hoped th 
better times are coming and one sign of th« 
is the exhibition at Waterloo by the Southe 
Railway of a new type of passenger coach. 
is five and a half feet longer than the old on 
and three inches wider, and even three inch 
are valuable to one squeezed by a stout fello 
traveller; but that which really warms t 
heart, or rather the feet, is the fact that und 
the floor are electrically heated foot-warmi 
panels. The old foot-warmer has now becor 
a museum piece and only the comparative 
aged can remember the clanking sound of the 
and the pleasant glow that ensued when t 
old, cold ones were taken out and new on 
put into the carriage. Our toes are mu 
warmer now than then, but they can still som 
times be cold enough to justify stamping, a1 
these panels sound cheering accordingly. + 
does the fact that there will be the greate 
possible luggage space under the seats. Fe 
things are more aggravating than to find th 


a suit-case refuses by just one painful inch t» 


go under the seat, when the racks are alread 
full. Some happy day we may yet look forwar 
as we used to do to a long railway journey a 
one of the pleasantest of human experiences. 
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AT ST. BEES HEAD, ON THE CUMBERLAND COAST 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 
By 
Major C. &. JARVIS 


P HE interesting article on bees in a 
recent number of CouNTRY LIFE 
mentions how the occupants of four 
hives in the parched desert of North 

Africa collected a plentiful supply of honey, 
not from the array of gaudy tropical flowers 
growing in the garden of the bungalow, as the 
uninstructed might expect, but from a belt of 
coarse thrift which grew in the salt sandy soil 
along the sea’s edge. I experienced much the 
same thing when I lived in the Sinai desert and 
installed four hives of bees, which in my ignor- 
ance I thought would obtain all their honey 
supply from the many varieties of flowers that 
grew in profusion in the garden. I discovered 
after a time that the great majority of these 
flowers had no attraction whatsoever for the 
bees, and, as one seldom saw an insect at 
work among them, I wondered from what 
growths they were fetching their supplies. 


* * 
* 


ROAD bean and pea flowers in the vegetable 
garden attracted them for a time, but the 
season of these plants is a very short one, and so 
did the flowering shoots of the brussels sprouts, 
cabbages and cauliflowers, which the Turkish 
vegetable gardener with an Oriental economical 
mind fostered carefully to enable him to produce 
some seeds, and so save me the expense of 
paying 3d. a packet for them. I recall that 
‘here was considerable feeling between the 
‘urkish gardener and the Arab bee-man later, 
as the gardener accused the bees of crossing 
he strains of his brassica so that his cabbages, 
nstead of making hearts, produced imitation 
auliflower heads, his cauliflowers tried to 
vecome cabbages, while the brussels sprouts 
ittempted the features of all three varieties, 
ind achieved none. The Turk has never been 
ible to see very much good in the Arab race, 
ind it was of course the malign Arab influence 


which caused the bees to behave in this wanton 
manner. 
*.* 
HEN the hives were examined in the 
Autumn the combs were found to be 
filled with the most delicious honey I have ever 
tasted, and I then discovered—I suppose I must 
have been extremely unobservant not to have 
done so sooner—that the bees were working in 
the surrounding eucalyptus trees almost exclu- 
sively. There was a big grove of these, planted 
by my predecessor and myself, and as they were 
of eight or nine different Antipodean varieties 
there was a plentiful show of the small insignifi- 
cant blossom available throughout the greater 
part of the year. It was only after eating 
eucalyptus honey that I was able to see the 
good points of a tree which is not particularly 
beautiful and which sheds a barrow-load of dead 
twigs, seed sprays and dried bark on to lawns 
and drives every day of its life. 
*.* 
AM not afraid of getting into trouble with 
Australians over these disparaging remarks 
about their indigenous tree, as I never yet met 
an Australian who was very enthusiastic about 
the eucalyptus or other growths of his country. 
When first I made this desert garden I planted 
as a windbreak, and to shut out the glare of 
the sun on a scorched sandy desert, a double 
row of eucalyptus, a line of casuarina, and 
beneath them belts of the wattle and gaily- 
flowered lantana. At the end of the first year 
when all these growths, none of which was 


indigenous to Egypt but which hailed from the 
Antipodes, were going ahead most satisfactorily, 
there passed through our station an official 
whose wife came from Australia. My wife and 
I showed them round our new garden with great 
pride, expecting to hear words of praise for 
our successful attempt to cope with the sands 
of the desert. 

“Oh!” said the Australian wife, ‘“‘if vou 
haven’t got those awful blue gums, aid those 


ugly casuarina—‘she-oak’ we call them in 
Australia. But, if there’s one thing worse than 


those, it is that horrible straggly wattle which 
reminds me of the worst parts of our bush. 
And, dear me, you’ve got that dreadful scourge, 
lantana, which has ruined many a planter. You 
want to get all that stuff rooted out as quickly 
as possible, and then you might have quite a 
nice little garden.’’ One way and another there 
seemed little more to be said after this, and we 
guided our guests out of the garden to the house 
where a tray of drinks might cause the Austra- 
lian to forget all these reminders of the un- 
pleasant growths of her own country. 


* * 
* 


rT HERE are two serious drawbacks to bee- 

I keeping in North Africa. One is the advent 
of the bee-eaters—two varieties of them in 
varying shades of green, bronze, blue and chest- 
nut—on their northward migration in Autumn, 
and the other is the hornet season in Summer. 
The bee-eaters, the most graceful and brilliantly- 
coloured birds of all the many migrants in that 
part of the world, would perch on the trees 
surrounding the hives, and every time an 
unfortunate bee emerged to set forth on its 
appointed task there would be a downward 
gliding swoop of half-a-dozen swallow-like birds, 
a mouthful for the first arrival, and another 
casualty to be recorded by the doorkeeper at 
the hive’s entrance. After a few days of this 
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the bees’ Trades Union Committee would decide 
that conditions of labour were not good enough, 
and a general strike of workers would be ordered. 
Luckily the bee-eaters’ visit lasted only a week 
or so, until the mysterious migrating urge sent 
them onwards to their destination, but I think 
they left my garden with regrets and with 
happy memories of a plentiful food supply. 
Ie: 


"JHE hornets’ method of attack was much 
| the same. They circled round the hive 
on the wing, and immediately a bee appeared 
on the doorstep, and looked up to see what the 
weather was like, a hornet would alight beside 
it, pick it up in its mandibles and fly off to some 
dining centre. I counteracted this by mobilising 
the Arab prisoners from the near-by prison, 
arming them with old sprung tennis rackets 
and there were far more sprung rackets than 
sound ones in the house—and sending them out 
on a hornet-swatting fatigue. This proved to 
be a more popular form of hard labour, for 
those serving a sentence carrying this additional 
penalty, than anything a prison governor has 
ever vet evolved, and I pass on the suggestion 
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to any of these officials in this country who 
desire to make their prisons thoroughly happy, 
and ‘a home away from home to to speak. My 
garden was a riotous playground of running, 
yelling, laughing Arabs, swinging their tennis 
rackets with Wimbledon abandon all the hours 
of daylight, and at sunset the bees could sally 
forth again in safety for the hornet community 
had been exterminated to the last sting. 
*.* 
N this ‘‘brave new world,’’ which many of 
the Parliamentary candidates promised us 
so faithfully during the recent election, we were 
assured there were to be no more class distinc- 
tions, and that all men would be equal. I am 
beginning to doubt if this is true, as everything 
seems to point to the fact that the much- 
advertised ‘“‘brave new world”’ is to be the 
private preserve for one class only—those who 
figure on a weekly pay sheet, and who possess 
an unemployment card. No other class is to be 
recognised, and the small shopkeeper, the small- 
holder and the small farmer are as unworthy 
of recognition and consideration as are the 
licentious landowners. As for the despicable 
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class to which I belong—the ‘‘Great Retired’’ — 
all one can say is ‘‘that as things have been 
they remain,”’ and we, as usual, are to be less 
than the dust, the top of the roster where 
income-tax is concerned, and at the bottom tor 
all emoluments, benefits and recognition. 
*.* 

RECALL that in the past there were certain 
I isolated communities about which one \ js 
in the habit of saying that the individual 
families lived by taking in each other’s washir » 
and so far as I can see the only way in whi | 
we shall be able to exist in future is by the int: 
duction of some system by which we all emp! 
each other. If, for instanec, I show my neig 
bour, Lieutenant-Colonel Smith (retd.), on 
weekly pay sheet as a handyman, and he cd 
the same by me, it may cost us a trifle 
insurance and unemployment stamps, but \ 
shall achieve great social advancement an | 
free of class consciousness, be able to look tl 
world in the face in future. Also I shall be at 
to obtain a permit to buy gum boots to we 
on my very wet 4-acre holding, which provid:s 
all vegetables’ and eggs for 16 people. 


ue 


A BIRD ARTIST ON HIS JOB 


Written and Illustrated by J. C. HARRISON 
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HAVE been asked: ‘‘ How is it possible 

to draw a bird in flight accurately, and 

make it look as if it is flying, as it moves 

so quickly, and is gone in a flash? Do 
you use photographs?’’ My answer is, it is the 
result of constant study, and drawing of move 
ment from memory. I never copy photographs, 
although I do not deny that they can be very 
beautiful, and are the result of much hard 
labour. But photography is limited in scope. 
Photographs should not be copied by the artist, 
as reliance on them will eventually result in 
the loss of individuality. 


Birds in flight can be drawn only from 
memory. The eye must be trained to a high 
pitch, to act as the lens of a camera, catching 
the bird’s position in the fraction of a second 
and reflecting it in the mind until it can be 
drawn. After much practice, and a thorough 
knowledge of the bird itself, it is possible to 
hold the most difficult attitudes of flight in the 
mind indefinitely. But first one must be a 
master of drawing, have exceptional powers 0! 
observation and a thorough and complet 
knowledge of the bird to be drawn, its form 
anatomy and habits. Above all one must be 
gifted with a profound feeling for the rhythm 
of flight and power of movement. 


The most difficult birds to represent ar 
those with rapid flight, not so much becaus 
of their rapidity as for the need to distinguis 
the characteristic flight of one species from 
another. For example, the common partridg 
and the French partridge would appear to th 
casual observer to be flying in the same wa\ 
but really their ways are different and th 
expert would know which was which even 
the birds were too distant for colour and forn 
to be distinguished. Another problem is th: 
right placing of the bird in relation to its back 
ground. Most birds are small when compare: 
with their surroundings, so that it is necessar 
to study the two together. The simplest back 
ground should be chosen. Flying birds are bes 
shown against the sky, which in no way detract 
from their movement. 


One of the best ways to come to clos 
quarters with birds on the ground is to erect < 
hide near the nest. This can be made of loca 
materials and then camouflaged. Let me give 
an instance. I was drawing from a hide neai 
a water-rail’s nest on a Norfolk marsh. Aftel 
about an hour the hen appeared and walked t 
her nest to sit on her eggs. Then I saw the cock 
coming—wading, for there was water round the 
hide and nest. He began to gather bits of grass 
and sedge which he then carried to his mate, 
who covered herself with them. This went on 
for several minutes, the cock working very hard. 
At last the hen, with the cock’s help, was quite 
covered, only her bill now being seen. The 
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drawing (Fig. 1) was done in the hide; the hen is taking 
naterials from the cock’s bill. The water-rail is a shy bird 
living among reed beds. He is often less seen than heard. 

I have used this effective means for sketching very often 
and have even done the golden eagle so. On one of these 
occasions I used an old tree-root for a hide near an eyrie in 
Inverness-shire. The eyrie was on a pine tree on a steep slope; 
my hide, however, was on the ground higher up, to allow 
me to look across into the eyrie and watch the two eaglets 
there. They spent most of their time fighting, which is 
customary with eaglets. One was a male, the other a 
female. The latter being the larger and stronger tried to 
eject the male; sometimes they succeed in doing this. I 
drew the eagles in many attitudes as they fed and brooded 
their young, also as they alighted on and left the eyrie. 

A telescope is invaluable for sketching birds because of 
its range; but having a small field of vision, it requires much 
practice before one can get on to and hold a flying bird. 
The drawings (Fig. 3) of the golden eagle were done by 
this means when it was nearly a mile away. It was soaring 
at about 2,000 feet above its eyrie in the rocks when sud- 
denly it closed its wings, their tips almost meeting behind 
its tail, and shot earthwards at incredible speed. I distinctly 
heard the sound of its fall from where I stood ; it was not 
unlike the sound of a bomb leaving an aeroplane. The 
bird descended in spiral flight, which it checked quite 
easily as it came near the eyrie, and alighted there. 

The fulmar drawings (Fig. 2) were done at close range. 
He flies with wings fully spread and level with his body, 
unlike other sea birds. His flight is graceful and very 
buoyant; he seems to float along, falling and rising, turn- 
ing and going fast with hardly a movement of his wings, 
and using his tail to guide him. I know of no more fascina- 
ting bird to watch or one more completely master of the 
air. The drawings show this bird in full flight, and about 
to alight. 

Birds are sometimes easy to approach, but more often 
they must be stalked, and the best use must be made of cover. 

remember once sketching landscape in the Cairngorms at 

something over 2,000 ft. I chanced to look up from my 
vork and noticed a pair of ptarmigan walking in my 
lirection. They appeared to be fascinated and dared to 
‘ome very near, walking round me twitching their tails. 
\t last they were actually within about six feet. This was 
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2.—COMPLETE 
MASTER OF THE 
AIR—A FULMAR 


(Below) 3. — GOLDEN 

EAGLE SEEN A MILE 

AWAY THROUGH A 
TELESCOPE 
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nests. I knew of a heronry. 


too, I lingered to observe 
the birds closely. Their 
nests were on the topmost 
branches of oak-trees, but 
there were one or two firs 
among them, rather taller. 
I climbed one of these to 
near its top and hid myself 
among the branches. Of 
course the herons had left 
their nests when I first came 
on the scene, but they were 
stillaround. At last they re- 
turned and one or two aligh- 
ted on the bare branches 
not more than 20 feet from 
me, so I did all that I wanted 
in the way of sketching them, 
both flying and sitting. 


The  pecuiiar 
effect was of course due to 
the sun, and even at close 
range the birds’ looked 
flushed with pink, which the 
deep blue of the sky intensi- 
fied. The farther one got 
away from them the more 
this predominating colour 
prevailed, and the more 
beautiful the general effect became. 

I give this as an example of the importance 
of study amid the bird’s natural surroundings 
where they are affected by atmosphere and light. 

Certain marshes on the Norfolk coast are 
good for bird life. I remember motoring there 
one day when, looking across the marsh, I saw 
a strange bird wading in shallow water near a 
sand dune; through my field-glasses I could 
see that it was a flamingo. 

I decided to get near him, which was 
possible if I made a detour to get behind a dune 
just beyond where he was. There was a wall 
or bank running across the marsh more or less 
in his direction, and by walking along the foot 
of this on the opposite side to the bird I was 
able to reach one end of the dune. I then 


crawled to the top and looked through the grass. 
There he was, just below me, wading in about 
At times his head was 


six inches of water. 
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an opportunity to be taken and I made many drawings of them. 
showing not the slightest fear. Their curiosity being apparently satisfied they then withdrew, 
but not far, for they remained near the whole time I was there. 

On another occasion I was anxious to obtain studies of herons in the tree-tops among their 
It was early March when I saw the birds against a deep blue sky. 
There was a slight haze, though not enough to have much power to dim the sun’s rays. The birds 
looked very beautiful under these conditions, especially those facing me.. The general colour of the 
heron’s bill is yellow, the plumage blue-grey, paler and warm on the neck and breast. 
them then their bills were rose-pink; in fact the whole bird looked pink. The pink bills confused 
me, for I could see no yellow in them at all, and for that reason, and for some others 
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They were most friendly, 


As I saw 





immersed, and then he would feed on the surface. 
I drew him as reproduced in Fig. 4. After I had 
finished with him thus I put him up and drew 
him flying, when he showed his pink and black 
wings. He flew round several times before 
settling elsewhere. He looked decidedly odd in 
those surroundings. Whether he had escaped 
from captivity, or lost his way on migration, 
one could not tell. Probably he had escaped. 

The drawings of the whooper swans (Fig. 5) 
are of a pair which were nesting on a loch in 
Scotland. I was staying with a friend some years 
ago when he told me he had heard that a pair 
of whooper swans had nested in previous years 
on a certain loch; he now suggested that we 
should go and see if they were doing it again. 
This meant motoring some distance, a good 
walk, and a climb over a hill. We set off only 
half expecting to find the birds at their old 
nesting site. It was a long and dreary climb up 
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4.— FLAMINGO ON A 


NORFOLK MARSH — 
PROBABLY A REFUGEE 
FROM CAPTIVITY 


that hill overlooking the loch, and we encoun- 
tered a very strong wind too. On reaching the 
summit we saw the loch in the distance below 
us, and noticed two white specks on a small 
island. These we judged to be our two birds. 
We descended to the shore and saw them little 
more than a hundred yards away. We kept 
hidden as best we could among the rocks as 
we approached, finally lying behind a_ bank 
where we were in the best position to watch 
them. With telescopes we had an excellent view. 
The female was sitting the whole time we were 
there, and her mate was walking round feeding 
on the grass which grew on the island. A red 
throated diver swam past them on his way to 
the open water. The drawings show the pair in 
tvpical attitudes; they are two of many which 
I did. This was the only time I have seen 
whoopers nesting in Scotland. They may 
however, often be seen during the Winter. 


5.—FEMALE 
WHOOPER 
SWAN ON 
THE NEST 
AND THE 
MALE 
FEEDING 
BESIDE A 
SCOTTISH 
LOCH 
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PICTURES IN WOOL: MARY LINWOOD, 1755-1845 


By BEA HOWE 


N March 11, 1845, died an outstanding character of 
her day, Mary Linwood, whose name once drew all 
society to gaze, astonished and awed, at her famous 

Towards the 

en. of the eighteenth century, the ‘‘ woolwork”’ picture came 

commanding big prices. The 
po»ularity of the school of English portrait-painters and the 


needlework pictures when exhibited. 


to be highly esteemed, 


tir ied well into the reign of Queen Victoria. 


L: wood. 


Mary Linwood was born in Birmingham but went early 
ier life to Leicester, in which town she remained till her 
She had been 
iated early into the intricacies of her craft by her mother, 
| was 21 when she exhibited her first needlework picture 
From that moment, her 
utation was established. Soon afterwards a summons to 
ndsor Castle, to show her work to the Royal Family, set 
seal firmly on her career as a fashionable artist in wool. 
» staged her first London display to the nobility at the 
itheon, Oxford Street, which was followed by annual 
ibitions at Savile House in Leicester Square, which came 
In period magazines of 
day, even in Dickens, are found many references to the 
“Miss Linwood’s Exhibition 
Many of the 
tures are most beautiful: and it is not without great 
iculty that you can assure yourself that they are bona fide 
dlework,’’ writes the Countess of Wilton in her book The 


th, at ninety, admired and courted by all. 


the Society of Artists in 1776. 


Nrtant 


be known as the Linwood Gallery. 


yularity of these displays. 
tinues to be one of the lions of London. 


sanmonmee 


| t of Needlework, published in 1840. 


Miss Linwood, a shrewd business woman, 
peared to know exactly what the public 
winted. She exploited to the full the then 
lii (le-known art of presentation and insisted on 


ai. atmosphere of scenic illusion when showing 
her pictures. Thus, on entering her renowned 
Gallery at Savile House, the walls of which were 


l:aped in scarlet and gold, the visitor advanced 
wn a long, dark passage to reach a gloomy 
ison-cell where he then gazed upon her wool- 
work copy of Northcote’s Lady Jane Grey 
isited in the Tower. Or some rustic scene might 
‘ composed of a pretty cottage built up com- 
ete with open casement and door to set off 
me detailed reproduction of a Gainsborough 
or Morland masterpiece. In dark caves, ‘‘spot- 
lit,’ hung her more grisly pictures of savage 
beasts. Under the title of each exhibit in her 
catalogue, she had printed some appropriate 


Sf: wn page 


fa: xionable interest taken in the work of old masters had 
beotten a vogue for large copies in needlework which con- 
Among the 
mst notable of these workers in worsteds were Mrs. Knowles 
(1 53-1801), Miss Grey, Miss Morrit, of Rokeby, and Miss 
But it is Mary Linwood who, through her tireless 
er rgy combined with an almost modern flair for commercial 
di play and showmanship, is still remembered to-day. 


verse of Shakespeare, Cowper, or the like, chosen 
by herself. If she was unable to find the apt 
quotation, she composed such lines as : 
XIV. FOX & COCK 

A wily fox—the dread of farmer’s wife. 
initialled modestly, L. Under the copy of her 
own portrait by Russell, when she was a young 
and very pretty creature of nineteen, she prints 
this : 

“Have I lived thus long——”’ 
—Shakespeare. 

In all she must have copied about sixty- 
four pictures of the leading artists of her day. 
Her last piece, The Malediction of Cain, took 
her ten years to complete and was finished only 
in her seventy-fifth year. It drew this eulogy 
from The Times of March 28, 1831: ‘‘ The forms 
and expression of the figures discover the power 





PORTRAIT OF MARY LINWOOD, 
BY HOPPNER 


Victoria and Albert Museum 


WOODMAN IN A STORM 
After a lost original by Gainsborough 
Leicester Museum and Art Gallery 





POMERANIAN AFTER D. CATON 


Presented to Leicester Museum by Mrs. Duffield Linwood 


of Michael Angelo and the whole effect of the 
piece is almost magical and beyond the power of 
the pencil.’’ But now her wonderful eyesight 
failed, putting an end to those monumental 
labours of her needle. She continued to interest 
herself in the young ladies’ boarding establish- 
ment she had established in Belgrave Gate and 
made one of her last appearances in public, as 
queen of Leicester society, at a ball organised by 
her dancing-master at the Assembly Rooms 
where she opened the proceedings “in a wig of jet 
black curls and neck of wax veiled in net, laces, 
and ribbons.’’ Even at eighty-nine, tireless still 
and indomitable, she paid her last visit 
to her London Exhibition in 1844 where 
she was taken ill and brought back to Leicester 
in an invalid carriage to die in the following 
year. 

A Centenary Exhibition of her pictures was 
recently held at Leicester Museum and Art 
Gallerv. Here, one was able to see that major 
opus of her needle, the renowned Salvator Mundi 
after Carlo Dolci, lent by the King from Windsor 
Castle and for which she refused 3,000 guineas. 
She bequeathed it to Queen Victoria. Beside 
it hung the Woodman in a Storm after Gains- 
borough, which has survived the original 
destroyed by fire. Other examples included 
Pheasants, Portrait of Napoleon and Russell's 
sentimental Goldfinch Starved to Death in a Cage. 
The savage Lion in Den turned out to be a very 
mild creature with a Victorian chin-frill of 
whiskers ! But a pretty voung Squirrel nibbling 
a nut with a rosy apple beside him, worked on 
white flannel in a scheme of reddish-brown 
wools, had much charm. 


Though completely lacking creative talent 
and invention, Mary Linwood was an admirable 
craftswoman. Her wools were dyed under her 
careful supervision—one source, it is said, being 
barks and mosses which may account for the 
preponderance of woodland browns and dull 
greens, peculiar to her as is the “‘long”’ stitch 
she uses of varying lengths. Mellowed by time, 
her flesh tints are admirable. The thick 
“tammy” she worked on was specially woven 
for her and the only assistance she received in 
her laborious work was someone to thread her 
needles. Fantastic in their size and expressive 
of a vanished world, as her pictures in wool 
appear to modern eyes, one cannot but admire 
the remarkable personality and consummate 
skill that achieved their creation. 
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HE recent discovery in a rural junk- 


shop of Rowlandson’s water-colour 

An Evening at Vauxhall—which for 

long has been known only in_ the 
mezzotint— the subsequent duel for its acquisi- 
tion at Christie’s and the exhibition by the 
purchasers Messrs. Ellis and Smith in Grafton 
Street, of this long-lost masterpiece are an 
occasion for recalling something of its subject. 
The more so now when plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of London raise the question why, if 
Londoners for 200 years could enjoy themselves 
in a riverside elysium, they should not be 
afforded facilities for renewing that form of 
recreation. Have we lost the gowit as well as 
the gardens? Has the climate so much deterior- 
ated? Or is it a matter of land values being 
too high for pleasure gardens to be a paying 
proposition? Perhaps it is the very size of 
London now, and the transport facilities that 
enable scores of thousands to be concentrated, 
as in the V-Day festivities, within a particular 
district, that have made such pleasure resorts 
impracticable except on a Wembley scale. Yet 





2.—ENTRANCE TO 


From a water-colour in the Victoria and Albert Museum 


VAUXHALL 


one thinks wistfully of the public pleasure 
grounds and open-air cafés of other European 
capitals, and of the Allied Sovereigns, Welling- 
ton and Blucher, after Waterloo, paying Vaux- 
hall Gardens an evening visit, and contrasts the 
scene with recent London rejoicings restricted 
to public thoroughfares. 

Even the position of the Gardens, less than 
a century after their sale, is not entirely clear. 
The building of the Albert Embankment and 
Southern Railway between Vauxhall Bridge 
and Lambeth Palace have transformed its site, 
though Vauxhall Street, Jonathan Street, and 
Tyers Street (the last two commemorating the 
Gardens’ principal begetter) can be found in the 
purlieus between Kennington Lane and the 
railway. 

The Gardens became a place of resort after 
the Restoration in 1661, and were generally 
known as the New Spring Gardens in distinction 
to the Old Spring Gardens at Charing Cross. 
When closed in 1859 they held the record of 
being the oldest place of amusement in London. 
During their earliest days they seem to have been 
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AMUSEMENTS 


By A. 
WILLOUGHSY 
HODGSON 


1.—AN EVENING 
AT VAUXHAI 

1784 
The “ lost ” waters 
colour by Thomas 
Rowlandson recent- 
ly discovered. The 
identity of many of 
the-personages por- 
trayed is discussed 
in this article 


Messrs. Ellis and 
Smith 





a glorified market garden producing gooseberries 
and asparagus. Nightingales are described 
as singing in the trees, wild roses grew in the 
hedges, cherries and other fruits abounded in 
the adjacent orchards; and refreshments, such 
as syllabub and cheese-cakes, might be had 
from the proprietor’s house. Pepys (May 29, 
1662) speaks of going ‘“‘with my wife and the 
two maids and the boy by boat to Fox Hall to 
the old Spring Gardens thence to the 
New One where I never was before and which 
much exceeds the other.”’ 

There are a number of references to Vaux 
hall Gardens by the Restoration dramatists 
chiefly to its intricate ‘‘ wildernesses’’ as favour 
ite scenes for amorous intrigues. But the 
place must still have resembled a large tea 
garden. In the Spectator, May 20, 1712, Addison 
gives the famous account of a visit paid to the 
Gardens by himself with Sir Roger de Coverley 

We were now arrived at Spring Gardens (h: 
says) which is exquisitely pleasant at this time of 
year. When I consider the fragrance of the walk 
and bowers with the choirs of birds that sing upo 
the trees and the loose tribe of people that walke 
under their shade, I could not but look upon th 
place as a kind of Mahometan Paradise. ‘ You 
must understand ”’ says the knight, “‘ there is nothin 
in the world that pleases a man in love so much a 
your nightingale.’’ Here he fetched a deep sig] 
and was falling into a fit of musing when a Mas 
who came behind him gave him a gentle tap on hi 
shoulder and asked him if he would drink a bott] 
of mead with her. The old Knight bid the baggag 
begone and retired with his friend for a glass of al 
and a slice of hung beef. He told the waiter t 
carry the remainder to the one-legged watermai 
who had rowed him to Fox Hall and left th 
Gardens. 

It was between the vears 1730 and 179 
that Vauxhall was at its prime as a socia 
meeting place. The Gardens had been taker 
over by lease in 1733 by Jonathan Tyers anc 
remained in his family for ninety years. Tyer: 
brought a true impresario’s enthusiasm to the 
“modernising’’ of the Gardens, employing the 
best artists of the day to make them attractive, 
among them Hogarth and Roubilliac, Handel 
and Arne, and most of the buildings were due 
to him. He also converted them from an 
evening to primarily a night resort. 

The Gardens opened at 5 o’clock in the 
evening, the entrance fee being 1s. The company 
generally arrived by boat, music being provided 
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on board by ‘‘French horns.” They lay a little 
distance from the riverside and were entered by 
a columned porch illustrated in Fig. 2, which 
adjoined the proprietor’s residence, an early 
Georgian brick house. Within, grottos, lodges, 
temples and colonnades lighted by many lamps 
and adorned with statues and paintings were 
gradually added among the existing trees. The 
architecture rang the changes on Gothick and 
Chinese, while the arches seen in the general 
view spanning one of the long walks, and hung 
at night with hundreds of little lights, were of 
a distinctly Baroque character. The accommo- 
dat.on consisted chiefly in galleries of loggias 
or )oxes, in which supper was served, and often 
prepared by the visitors themselves. In a letter 
iron Horace Walpole to Lord Montague, 
Juve 23, 1750, there is an amusing account of 
as ipper party when the writer, Lady Caroline 
’e ersham and “‘ Little Ash”’ or the Pollard Ash, 
as they called her, ‘‘occupied one of the front 


a 
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G 
| bo es.’’ “‘Lady Caroline,” he says, ‘“‘sat with - 
th Vizor of her hat erect, and looking gloriously . 
fs J ~- > % 
jol y and handsome. She fetched my brother ie rote een r 
Or ord from the next box to help us mince —————— ll i¢ 
ere ch -kens. We minced seven chickens into a | ; i q ; a wT 
nas ch 1a dish which Lady Caroline stewed over <¢ spore —a - eon 
nt- lai p with three pats of butter and a flagon o 
‘ we er, stirring and rattling and laughing, and we 
ss we e every minute expecting the dish to fly about 
of u ears. She had brought Betty, the fruit girl ‘ °C EYER VIRW > VATIX : NC [47 
Gente — - Bir weailae- seagate 3.—A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF VAUXHALL GARDENS IN 1760 
or- wi 1 hampers of strawberries and cherries from 
R« sers’s and made her wait upon us, and then , «a 
ed ‘ : ‘ Se I sepa s Hogarth and Hayman; orchestral concerts took proud boast of one carver that he “‘could cut 
m: le her sup by usata little table.”” He goes on oo aie . , ‘ . penn ee 
ae : "s place from five to nine o’clock, the orchestra ham so thin that the slices would cover the 
to elate how their party monopolised ‘‘ the whole . rae -€ : ; : : : » 
, ‘ : ; ° being ‘“‘ painted white and bloom-coloured, the whole garden like a carpet of red and white. 
, at -ntion of the Gardens from eleven o’clock till ; é : : 3 
of : ee roof domed and surmounted by a plume of Charges for refreshments were moderate. 
ha fan hour after one. : aay ae : : i aaa ee a 
nd feathers,’’ and all the famous musicians of the A chicken cost 2s. 6d.; a dish of thin ham Is.; 
A description of the Gardens at the close day might be heard. ‘‘Mr. Handel, the master a slice of bread 1d.; butter and cheese 2d. each; 
of the eighteenth century emphasises ‘‘the of music,”’ is mentioned as being one of the per- a Shrewsbury cake 2d.; champagne was 8s. the 
blize of radiance’’ produced by the “‘lines of | formers—and one of Vauxhall’s ornaments was bottle; Frontignac 6s.; claret 5s.; | hock, with 
lanips shedding a _ yellow-golden light, the the great statue of Handel by Roubilliac. But or without sugar, 5s.; red port 2s.; cherry 2s. ; 
peidants of single crimson lamps, elsewhere judging by the songs in The Old Vauxhall Song cider 1s.; table beer 4d. a quart mug; and 
es gr-at chandeliers,’’ which dazzled the visitor on Book, the popular taste in vocal music was not — arrack 8s. a quart. 
ec] first arrival. From the entrance he passed into of high order—such songs as Gem of Aberdovery, : i , are : 
he Grove—the large iC mee “oF liter iis waists Stk cuhinia A NOTE ON ROWLANDSON’S ‘“‘AN 
he the Grove—the large open space containing the a roundelay in which the refrain ‘ENING AT VAUXHALL ”’ 
in ‘orchestra’’ or bandstand in Fig. 3 and bounded Tarry a while with me, love EVENING : a Se 
Sh by four colonnades. The principal one of these O tarry a while with me This superb water-colour, hitherto known 
id was 300 feet long and had an arched Gothic roof. occurs over and over again, or another only from the mezzotint by F. Jukes, is probably 
Q. seen on the left of the illustration. Near by was The young shepherd by love sore oprest, the finest variant of a subject that Rowlandson 
e the principal supper-room called the Pavilion When the maid of his heart he fondly addrest depicted several times. Referring to the 
tO or Hall of Mirrors, and opening out of the arcade _ were efforts by well-known artists, which were Gardens, Angelo, in his feminiscences, says : 
1e was the Rotunda, the roof of which is clearly sometimes interspersed by Shakespeare’s lovely ‘‘ Rowlandson the artist and myself have often 
h seen in the bird’s-eye view. This had a stage sonnets, Where the Bee Sucks and When Daisies been there, and he has found plenty of employ- 
for concerts or ballets, with boxes, pit and Pied. ment for his pencil. The chef d'euvre of his 
: gallery, the pit being used when required as an The Gardens became famous for the slices caricatures is his drawing in which he has intro- 
arena. Another semicircular colonnade is de- of ham served to customers, a special Ham duced a variety of characters known at the time, 
| scribed as ‘‘fitted up somewhat in the manner Room being provided. The meat was cut so particularly that of my old school-fellow Major 
e of a Turkish divan.”’ There were five pavilions thin that people complained that a newspaper Topham, the ‘macaroni’ of the day. A citizen 
a adorned with statues and with paintings by could be read through it; indeed it was the and his family are seen seated in a box eating 
is supper when one of the riff-raff throws a bottle 
breaking the dishes and glasses, the old man swearing, 
the wife fainting.”’ 

The absence of the latter episode shows that this 
is a different rendering of the scene. Recent notices 
of the newly-discovered drawing have identified it with 
one exhibited in June, 1889, at the R.W.S., the cata- 
logue of which says : 

Mrs. Weischel, mother of Mrs. Billington, singing in the 





Orchestra. Portraits of the Prince of Wales, Mrs. Robinson 
(Perdita) and her husband (in the right centre), Duchess of 
Devonshire, Lady Duncannon (centre), Captain Topham 
(quizzing), Admiral Paisley, James Perry, Parson Bate 
Dudley. In a supper box, Dr. Johnson, Boswell, Mrs. 
Thrale and Oliver Goldsmith. 

Mr. Jack Ellis informs us that he has now ascer- 
tained that the version exhibited in 1889 was half the 
size of this picture, which cannot therefore be the same 
one. The smaller rendering, however, sold at Christie’s 
in 1900, was catalogued as ‘‘the earliest version of the 
subject,’ implying that later versions were known to 
exist, this one among them. Consequently the person- 
ages named are not necessarily the same, but many 
seem to be identical with those in the earlier smaller 
version. Evidently Rowlandson continued to work up 
his original notes over a period of years, even though 
some of the personages originally caricatured had since 





died: for example Goldsmith died in 1774, Johnson 
in 1784—the vear assigned to this drawing—and the 
Prince of Wales’s liaison with Perdita had ended 


in 1783. The drawing must be regarded therefore not 
as presenting an actual episode (which few would 
imagine it to be) but as a pastiche commemorating 
Vauxhall in its glory and suggesting with more or less 
accuracy some of the distinguished people who were 
wont to frequent the Gardens. 





TEMPLE AND BALLROOM ON THE JUBILEE NIGHT 
c. 1783. Engraving by J. Wooding 


“.—*THE NEW 
IN VAUXHALL.” 
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OLD TOWNS RE-VISITED—XV 
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BEVERLEY, CAPITAL OF 
THE EAST-RIDING 


The sanctuary town of Norman times became a thriving medieval walled city and is little 
changed since the eighteenth century, when it was still the local metropolis 


HERE are many interesting ap- 
proaches to Beverley. You can come 
in from the north, after traversing 
the Yorkshire Wolds with their 

rolling acres of cornland and a succession of 
charming, historic villages—Hutton Crans- 
wick, Watton, Leconfield—on the Driffield 
road. You can strike northwards from the 
Humber via Hull and Cottingham, or inland 
from the coast round Hornsea so as to cross 
the alluvial plain of Holderness. But the best 
approach is probably that from the west 
where, after leaving Market Weighton, the 
York road skirts Goodmanham, sweeps 
through delightful Bishop Burton and _ for 
the last mile or so evokes memories of 
pilgrims making for the shrine of St. John 
of Beverley, to whom the Westwood, which 
reaches the very gates of the town, meant 
journey’s end. 

The gleaming towers of the Minster are 
here first seen through the boughs of beech 
and oak, around whose stems sheep graze 
placidly—a gentle reminder that you are now 
on the fringe of the country that once sup- 
ported a shepherds’ community to which only 
those were admitted who could repeat by 
heart the 23rd Psalm, the shepherds’ 
‘litany.”’ 
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2.—ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 


By G. BERNARD WOOD 





Reconstructed after 1520 in very 


late Perpendicular recalling King’s College Chapel, Cambridge 


Covering about 600 acres, the Westwood 
is a natural park superintended by “ pasture 
masters.”’ In 1284 William Wickwane, Arch- 
bishop of York, granted that the Commonalty 
of Beverley “shall be altogether and forever 
quit of paunage in the wood called West- 
wode”’ and that “no more of the same pasture 
of Westwode shall hereafter be converted into 
tillage.’”’ Another early reference to this 
lovely parkland occurred in 1380, when 
Archbishop Alexander Neville granted “to 
the Burgesses and Commonalty of Beverley, 
and their successors for ever, the wood called 
Westwood and the soil thereof, on their 
rendering to him and his successors 100 shil- 
lings yearly.” 

The origin of this cathedral town without 
a bishop—this walled town without a castle 
or, indeed, visible connection with any natural 
feature such as usually begot a medieval 
town—is singular. Beverley owes its exist- 
ence to having been a “city of refuge.”” By 
the supposed intervention of St. John of 
Beverley when William the Conqueror’s army 
approached to complete the “harrying of the 
North,”” Beverley was spared and so became 
an oasis of life and religion in a vast area 
that lay devastated as a result of the 
Conqueror’s policy. Kingston upon Hull, it 
must be remembered, 
had not yet been de- 
veloped (by Edward!) 
and Beverley, which 
is also “upon Hull” 
geographically, had 
some early value as 
a port. Of most of 
the countryside 
around Beverley and 
beyond, Domesday 
Book simply and sig- 
nificantly recorded 
vasta est (it is waste). 
People flocked to the 
saved town; indus- 
tries sprang up under 
the “protection” of 
St. John of Beverley, 
guilds began to flour- 


ish, and prosperity 
accumulated. 
One token of 


3everley’s import- 
ance in those days is 
the North Bar, the 
only survivor of five 
gates which guarded 
the main approaches 


to the town. Com- 
manding the York 
and Driffield roads, 


the North Bar was 
built by the Corpora- 
tion in 1409 (at a 
cost of approximately 
£96), in the then 
uncommon material 
of brick. It used to 
be thought that no 
bricks were made in 
England between the 
departure of the 
Romans and _ the 
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1.—NORTH BAR, 
COST OF £96 


BUILT 1409-10 AT A 


mid-fifteenth century. It has been estab- 
lished, however, that the walls of Kingston 
upon Hull erected by Edward III were largely 
built of brick, where the Corporation had 
brickyards as early as 1303, while there are 
references to brickworks at Beverley from 
1391 onwards (another example of early brick- 
work is seen in a gateway in Friars’ Lane, 
Fig. 3). North Bar, which probably follows in 
style those of Hull, long ago destroyed, is the 
earliest considerable building constructed of 
bricks that can be proved to be of local 
manufacture. 

Adjoining the Bar, on the left as seen 
from the town side (Fig. 11), is Bar House, 
the home of Mr. Fred W. Elwell, r.A., where 
Charles I is said to have stayed during tlie 
Civil War on that memorable occasion when 
he was refused admission to Hull by Sir John 
Hotham, the Governor. It gives access ‘0 
the North Bar guard room, which has been 
carefully restored and suitably furnished by 
Mrs. Elwell. 

A lofty tower was added to the south 
side of Bar House by a former owner— 1 
veterinary surgeon, so that he could see : | 
will how his horses were faring on the Wes - 
wood. The tower overlooks a spacious garde 1 
at the rear, part of which covers a portion « [ 
the town’s defensive moat. Moat, pallisad: 5 
and the five bars completed the town ; 
defences. 

An elegant group of Georgian house 
each with wrought-iron hand-rails peculiar t 
Beverley (but with modern bay-windows 
which links up with Bar House, is a foretast : 
of the town’s fine heritage from the eigl 
teenth century. Before pursuing later dé 
velopments, however, it is well to allow th 
remoter past to capture the imagination fully 
for there is much that remains from mediev« 
and succeeding times. 

St. Mary’s Church—its western facad 
so strongly reminiscent of that at King’ 
College Chapel, Cambridge—stands a fev 
yards along North Bar Within. It is one o 
the finest of parish churches, enriching th« 
character of Beverley as surely as does th« 
Minster itself. Parts of the church date back 
to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but 
one of the most entertaining chapters in its 
history was chronicled when the central towe! 
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fell through the nave roof in 1520. Among the 
local people who came forward to help to 
pay for reconstructions were ‘“‘the Good 
Wives of Beverley” and the Minstrels’ Guild. 
Each group agreed to pay for the erection of 
a nave pillar; the ‘Good Wives”’ have their 
name inscribed upon the one they contributed, 
while the famous Minstrels’ Pillar bears five 
litt'e figures representing the music-makers 
anc an inscription, “‘Thys Pyllor Made the 
Mevnstrels ”’ (Fig. 6). 

The Minstrels’ Guild claimed to have 
been founded in the days of Athelstan (who, 
inc Jentally, gave to Beverley its Sanctuary 
privileges). As the Town Waits they are 
oft n referred to in the Corporation minutes. 
Du ing the Winter months they acted as 
wa chmen at the North Bar; a minute of 
Av ‘ust 18, 1673, declares that “‘ John Pash- 
mc e (was) chosen one of the Townes Wates,”’ 
wl le another records that the “Waites are 
to degin their morning watch on the 25th 
Qc ober and continue until the Ist March 
ev cy year.” 

The little figures on the Minstrels’ Pillar 
de orve close study. Contrary to the rule of 
ot or minstrels’ guilds of the period, whose 
co umes were of blue and gold, members of 
th Beverley guild wore livery of a tawny 
co ur, as shown on the carving. Looking 
fr oa left to right, the figures carry a drum 
an pipe, a viol (missing), a shawm (also 
m sing), a cittern and a hautboy. Further, 
ea 1 minstrel wears a chain around his neck. 
Tl ee original chains, which were actually 
wc n only by the aldermen and the two 
sti vards of the guild, are still preserved. 
Th -y are of silver and were probably made 
in the fifteenth century. Each chain has 
39 inks, displaying alternately a spread eagle 
(er blem of St. John of Beverley, and now 
th. East-Riding coat-of-arms) and a beaver 





4—THE MARKET CROSS, WITH ST. MARY’S TOWER BEYOND. 


and Sir Charles Hotham. 
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3.—THE MINSTER, FROM FRIARS’ LANE, WITH THE BRICK GATEWAY OF THE 


DOMINICAN FRIARY ON THE RIGHT. 


(the Beverley coat-of-arms). The emblems 
are repeated on the pendent shield. These 
finely-wrought chains are still worn on civic 
occasions by the Mayor and the Deputy 
Mayor. 

Another custom is enacted yearly at the 
Minster, when children from Harpham, near 
Driffield—birthplace of St. John of Beverley 
—bring bunches of primroses gathered in 
their fields and place them around the simple 


A view reminiscent of a Flemish or Hanseatic town 


tablet in the nave which is supposed to mark 
the Saint’s resting-place. In striking contrast 
is the famous Percy Tomb, near the high 
altar, erected to the memory of Eleanor, wife 
of the first Lord Percy of Leconfield, three 
miles away. It is odd that what has been 
described as the finest of all Gothic monu- 
ments should commemorate one of whom 
practically nothing is known. 
The Wartons have 


their family 





The Cross was built in 1714 at the cost of Sir Michael Warton 
(Right) 5—THE GUILDHALL COURT ROOM. Enriched ceiling and royal arms by Courtezie in 1762 
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monuments here, too. We shall hear of Sir 
Michael Warton when we come to the Market 
Cross. Another interesting monument is a 
mural tablet set up in the north choir aisle 
(along which, incidentally, many a malefactor 
rushed in bygone days in order to seat himself 
on the Frith Stool, or Sanctuary Chair, placed 
at the farther end). This monument, com- 
memorating one of the Stricklands of Boyn- 
ton, near Bridlington, carries the family crest 
consisting of a turkey. The emblem recalls 
the first William Strickland, who sailed as a 
youth with Sebastian Cabot to the New 
World; he was entrusted with the turkeys 
which were brought back as a novelty from 
the expedition, and, eventually, after growing 
rich from his subsequent voyagings, Strick- 
land applied for a coat-of-arms. A “turkey 
in its pride’ was a natural choice for the 


6.—THE MINSTRELS’ PI 
ST. MARY’S. c. 15 


7.—A TOWN WAIT’S. OR MINSTREL’S, 
CHAIN OF OFFICE. 


Fifteenth century 
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8.—THE PERCY TOMB 


A masterpiece of Decorated Gothic sculpture. 


crest, and the original drawing—still kept at 
the College of Arms—is believed to be the 
oldest picture of a turkey. 

Hall Garth, a brick building to the south 
of the Minster, occupies the site of the 
Provosts’ Court, and another brick building 
in Flemingate was the birthplace of Bishop 
Fisher. John Fisher, friend of Erasmus and 
Sir Thomas More, was the only bishop to 
oppose Henry VIII's divorce; his execution 
at Tower Hill in 1535 preceded that of More 
by a fortnight. 

Beverley and “‘the peace of St. John”’ 
were once synonymous terms. The whole 
town was deemed sacrosanct, while the 
Minster precincts were considered so holy 
that the fiercest bulls brought within the 
area became pacific. Beverley had its Para- 
dise, too. It was the region around the 
Dominican Friary, traces of which remain in 
Friars’ Lane—reminiscent of a by-lane in 
some old Flemish or Hanseatic town (Fig. 3). 
“The Trinities” is another significant name, 
though the building it represented—an estab- 
lishment of the Knights Hospitallers—has 
left not one visible trace. Its site is covered 
by the railway. 


semen sees teen fb inn 





IN THE MINSTER 


Fourteenth century 


At Beverley, as in all old towns, the loc: 
names are well worth study. The area of 
the Market Place has its share of them. 
Approached from the south by Toll Gav:|, 
where some kind of toll seems to have becn 
exacted at one time, the Market Place is 11 
three sections. On the south is “Sci 
Market’’; Cornhill is on the north side, whi e 
the narrow part in the centre—around tl e 
market cross—is known as_ Butterdin;s 
Pavement, a name which is said to deno'2 
the sale of butter, and the Scandinavia 1 
meeting-place or “thing.”’ 

The Market Cross is an exquisite piece ( | 
work, delightfully proportioned. Eight Dor 
columns support its cupola roof which carri: ; 
the royal arms of England and France, th ° 
arms of Warton (a squirrel cracking a nu 
and of Hotham, and those of Beverley. ! 
was erected in 1714 at the expense of Sic 
Michael Warton and Sir Charles Hothan , 
the Borough Members of Parliament (Fig. 4 

Several 18th-century shops remain in th: 
Market Place, but one of the best gifts of th 
period is the Guildhall, in Register Squar« 
Its chief features are the finely-panelle« 
Justices’ Room and the Court Room with 
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its splendid plasterwork. According to a Corporation 
minute for November 15, 1762, an Italian craftsman, 
Courtezie, was employed on the decorations : 
Ordered that the sum of 40 guineas be laid out in ornamenting 
the Town’s Hall lately rebuilt by erecting in the inside thereof 
the King’s Arms, the Town’s Arms and the Figure of Justice 
with other ornaments in Plaister or Stukoe for which the Cor- 
poration have this day agreed with Mr. Courtezie to be by him 
fnished for the above sum. 
Contrary to the usual custom, the figure of Justice in 
the centre of the Court Room ceiling wears no bandage 
over the eyes; ‘‘in Beverley,” they will tell you, “ Justice 
jg not blind.” 

Beverley has always been the agricultural centre of 
the East-Riding. Many of the industries which swelled 
the town’s prosperity, up to and including Hanoverian 





9—GEORGIAN DOORWAY, NORTH BAR WITHIN 


times, gradually departed with the coming of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. Industry there still is, however; 
tanning, one of the old guild enterprises, survives in 
greatly extended form, while in a small shipyard down 
by the River Hull trawlers and cargo boats are made for 
the shipping needs of Hull. 

The times of the Georges, however, must have 
witnessed Beverley in its hey-day—the full flowering of 
all that lusty growth rooted so far back in “the peace of 
St. John.” Many country families had town houses 
in Beverley, and these still make an impressive show. 

St. Mary’s Close, in Hengate, was the town house 
of the Constable family of Wassand. The Warton resi- 
dence (now an inn) in Highgate incorporates some inter- 
esting medieval brickwork, but Ash Close, in North Bar 
Without, is a little gem of the mid-eighteenth century, 
boasting a fine staircase and some lovely panelling. 
This was the town house of the Sykeses of Sledmere 
(20 miles to the north) and no more illustrious figure 
could ever have graced Beverley than the venerable Sir 
Tatton, who has been cited as the very counterpart of 
Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley. It used to be said 
by Yorkshiremen that the three best things to be seen 
in the county were “York Minster, Fountains Abbey, 
and t’ owd Squire of Sledmere.’’ He outlived the late 
Georgian period, but until his death in mid-Victorian 
cays (he attained the age of 91 years) he continued to 
vear a long frock-coat, drab breeches, top-boots and a 
filled shirt. To see him thus riding in to Beverley from 
the Wolds would indeed have been a sight worth seeing. 
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10.—CEILING IN THE HALL, LAIRGATE 





11.—BAR HOUSE AND NORTH BAR 


12,—_CEILING AND CHINESE WALLPAPER AT THE HALL, LAIRGATE 


(Figs. 9-12 are reproduced by courtesy of the National Buildings Record.) 
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ENGLISH CLOCKS AND THEIR CASES 


R. W. SYMONDS 





2.—EARLY SPRING 


1 and 


In ebony cases of architectural design with doors at back and front. 
(2) c. 1665. 


Walter Iden. 


NGLAND gathered much _ inspiration 

from the arts and crafts of Holland 

during the Commonwealth and Restora- 

tion vears, although relations between 
the two countries were twice disrupted by 
maritime war. 

The links of emigration and trade between 
England on the one hand and Holland and 
Flanders on the other date back to mediaeval 
times; for Dutch and Flemish handicraftsmen 
had for long emigrated and taken up their 
residence here; and furniture—one item in a 
long list of imports—had come to England from 
the Low Countries for centuries. Evidence of 
the latter exists in English inventories of 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries 
which record a ‘‘Flanders’’ chest, table, 
chair, or bedstead. 

During the Commonwealth and Res- 
toration periods England copied, adapted 
and passed into the English vernacular 
many things that belonged to the Low 
Countries— architectural design, a_ brick 
technique, the sash window, the craft of 
veneering furniture, marquetry decoration, 
a particular stvle of carving, also turning 
and moulding. And another article that 
came to England from Holland at this 
period was the pendulum clock. 

The pendulum as a clock regulator 
was invented by Christiaan Huygens, the 
eminent Dutch scientist. Huygens’s pen- 
dulum clocks were being made in Holland 
in 1657 and in the next year they were 
made in England by Ahasuerus Fromanteel, 
a London clock-maker of Dutch descent. 
Apart from their pendulum regulators 
these Dutch clocks were an innovation in 
design, for they were fitted into wooden 
cases with a glazed panel in front of the 
dial. Nothing like this wooden box-case 
had been made _ previously—at least no 
record of one exists-—for clocks up to 
this date had metal cases with no glass 
covering the dials. This wooden glazed 
case was used for both spring and weight 
clocks. 

In the spring clock the glazed front 
of the case was in the form of a door and 
there was another door at the back to ob- 
tain access to the pendulum for regulating 
it. The Dutch spring clock was different, for 
the Dutch had a preference for wall clocks, 
and to get at the pendulum of a spring 
clock in a wooden case with its back fixed 
to the wall, the dial was hinged with the 
movement attached, so when the dial was 


CLOCKS BY 


By 





EDWARD EAST 
(1) c. 1660. Coll. 


Coll. Lord Harris, M.c. 





opened like a door it disclosed the back of the 
movement (Fig. 3). This method was not 
adopted here; for the English preferred their 
spring clocks to stand on a table. 

For the new weight pendulum clocks an 
original type of case was invented. In England, 
but not in Holland, people wanted a change from 
the hanging wall clock with the weights dangling 
below for the cat to play with. Therefore to 
solve the problem of removing the weight clock 
from the wall, a tall pillar-like case was thought 
of, which not only supported the movement and 
the dial at a convenient height from the ground, 
but gave an enclosed space in which the weights 





4.—A 


SPRING REPEATING CLOCK BY 
THOMAS TOMPION 

C. 1685. The case is of veneered ebony 

enriched with fire-gilt mounts—a dome with a 

handle takes the place of the pediment. Coll. 

Captain Hugh Vivian 





3.—_A DUTCH SPRING 
box case; hinged dial with movement attached 
opening like a door. Late seventeenth century 





WALL CLOCK. In 











could travel up and down (Fig. 5). The move- 
ment was covered by a hood with a glazed front; 
the hood slid up leaving the dial and movement 
exposed for winding and regulating. This clock 
with a long case—or as it has since been called 
a grandfather clock—must have been made in 
England as early as the first pendulum clocks 
(1658;. Also it was a clock-case that, because 
of the Dutch affection for wall clocks, is unlikely 
to have originated in Holland. This is confirmed 
by the number of early long-case clocks which 
have survived of English make and none of so 
early a date of Dutch make. Therefore, as far 
as our present knowledge goes, the grand- 
father clock was an English invention. 

When wooden clock-cases were mace 
in increasing numbers, through the growing 
popularity of pendulum clocks in Eng- 
land, their making soon became the product 
of a specialist craft. Probably in the first 
place the clock-makers went to the cabinet- 
makers for their cases. But when the 
orders grew, the cabinet-makers then »:t 
special workmen to make nothing else bit 
clock-cases, thus making these craftsmen 
case-makers, and in this way the special st 
craft of the clock-case-maker was formed 

The cases of both weight and spri: g 
clocks were at first veneered with ebon 
a favourite wood with the Dutch. B t 
in 1675, we learn from a contempora 
letter, walnut had taken its place, ai | 
olivewood was also fashionable, for t! 
long cases of weight clocks. 

I went to the famous Pendulum mak r 
Knibb, and have agreed for one, he havir : 
none ready but one dull stager which was 
19£; for 5£ more, I have agreed for one fin : 
than my Father’s, and it is to be better finish 
with carved capitalls gold, and gold pedesta! 5 
with figures of boys and cherubimes all bra 
gilt. I wold have had itt Olive Wood, (the Ca 
I mean), but gold does not agree with th: 
colour soe took their advice to have it blac 
Ebony which suits your Cabinett better tha 
Walnutt tree wood, of which they are most 
made.—Letter from Siv Richard Legh of Lyn 
Hall, Cheshire, to his wife. 


This use of first ebony and the 
walnut is reflected in extant clock-case: 
The earliest long-case clocks can be recog 
nised by their dials (usually 8 to 8% inche 
square), and their narrow cases, whic 
contain the two weights and not the pen 
dulum, which was a short bob waggin 
behind the back plate. This small-sized 
ebony case, short bob pendulum grand 
father clock (Fig. 5) soon ceased to be made. 
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This was due to Robert Hooke, the English 
scientist and architect, discovering that a clock 
regulated by a long pendulum, which took a 
second over each swing and swung slowly in a 
small arc, was far better than one regulated by 
a fast-swinging short pendulum. Hooke’s im- 
portant discovery soon caused all weight clocks 
to be fitted with long or royal pendulums, as 
they were named. 

Because of the swing of the long pendulum 
the case of the grandfather clock had to be 
increased in width, and the dial was also 
inc:eased to 10 inches to be in better proportion 
wit: the wider case and to make it easier to 
rea. (Figs. 6 and 7). It would seem that with 
thi larger grandfather clock, the clock-makers 
fou id the ebony too overpowering for general 
and therefore they chose walnut and 


tas es, 
oli. e, which the cabinet-makers were then 
usi g; for these woods gave a less sombre and 


mc e pleasing effect, and also they brought the 
cli k into accord with the room’s furniture. 
The clock-makers on the other hand did 
no give up the use of ebony for the cases of 
th r spring table clocks; for such cases were 
sy jl in scale and when they were enlivened 
an. enriched by fire-gilt mounts, which con- 
tr: ted well with the black, they had a most 
pl ising appearance. There were, however, 
al ays the exceptions— the large ebony-cased 
er idfather clock and the table clock with 
w: out, olive or prince’s wood case. But the 


‘ 
» 
‘“ 

. 
%, 
~ 
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».—EARLY WEIGHT 
CLOCK REGULATED 
83Y A SHORT BOB 
>ENDULUM, BY 
(HASUERUS 
FROMANTEEL 


“bony veneered case 
with fire-gilt mounts. 
Height, 6 ft. 10 ins. 
Dial 84 ims. square. c. 


1665. Coll. C. A. Ilbert 10 ins. 


general rule was for grandfather clocks from 
1675 onwards to have their cases like the con- 
temporary furniture, and the cases of table 
clocks to be of ebony, or pearwood ebonised, 
with gilt mounts, up to 1760, when black cases 
began to go out of fashion. 

The first clock-cases, both table and long- 
case, were of an architectural design, the glazed 
front or hood being treated like a classical door- 
way with a pediment, according to the patterns 
of Palladio introduced by Inigo Jones. How- 
ever, this architectural treatment did not last 
long. It was found that with walnut and olive- 
wood, carving went better than metal mounts; 
therefore the hoods of grandfather clocks were 
enriched with carved crestings (Fig. 6) instead 
of pediments. The carving was in the baroque 
manner, then popular in the Low Countries, of 
which the great exponent in England was 
Grinling Gibbons. Many late 17th-century 
clocks have lost their crestings; but that they 
all had one there seems little doubt; for the 
Carolean style of clock-case design was to 
elaborate the hood and not to terminate it by 
a plain cornice. 

The table clock also changed, a dome taking 
the place of the pediment (Fig. 4). This change 
was brought about by the need for such clocks 
to have carrying handles and a large handle 
fixed to a classic pediment looked out of place. 
The reason for the handle was that spring clocks 
in this age were expensive and people accord- 





6.—EARLY WEIGHT CLOCK 

BY THOMAS TOMPION, 

REGULATED BY A _ LONG 
PENDULUM 

Case of olivewood parquetry with 

star medallions and carved crest- 


GODFREY 


marquetry. Carved cresting. 
ing. Height, 6 ft. 10 ins. Dial Height 7 ft. Dial 10 ins. c. 
c. 1670. Coll. C. A. Ibert 1685. Coll. J. C. Hirst 
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7.—CLOCK BY HENRY 


In case of olivewood parquetry 
and panels of floral and bird 
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ingly wanted to make the most use of one clock 

When the cases of grandfather clocks began 
to be veneered with walnut or olivewood, thev 
were also further ornamented with a simple 
form of inlay of either stars or fans, formed of 
alternating light and dark woods (Fig. 6). A 
more elaborate treatment of small panels of 
floral and bird marquetry soon followed; the 
spaces between the panels being filled with a 
parquetry of olive or laburnum wood in the 
form of small veneers called ‘‘oysters’’; for— 
being cut transversely from the small branches 
of the tree—they resemble an oyster (Fig. 7). 

The next stage was when the marquetrv 
covered the entire front of the long case (Fig. 8). 
Beside the floral marquetry there were other 
tvpes—arabesque and seaweed —the latter name 
because of its resemblance to the marine plant. 

The presence here of the refugee craftsman 
was one of the causes why we so quickly adopted 
and passed into the English idiom these con- 
tinental crafts as they came to us from abroad. 
We not only stamped a new craft with our 
English individuality and inherent quality otf 
craftsmanship, but the work of the newlv- 
arrived refugee craftsmen quickly responded to 
the English way of making things. It is for 
this reason that a marquetry clock-case made 
in England by an alien craftsman will bear the 
indelible stamp of the English idiom, thus 
making its recognition as an English product 
always possible. 





8.— SUPERLATIVE MARQUETRY 
CASE WITH CLOCKWORK BY 
CHRISTOPHER GOULD. ec. 1700. 


Coll. late Francis Garvan 
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UNVISITED 


WAS thinking a little sadly the other day 

about the gaps in my golfing education. 

I don’t mean in the playing of the game 

because they are too vast and too obvious, 
but in the matter of British courses of a high 
class which I ought to have seen and have not. 
It is nota very long list and perhaps the fact that 
it is so comparatively short is evidence of a 
misspent life. I wish, however, that it was 
shorter still, for my pilgrimages are not now 
likely to be extensive and some of these courses 
will, humanly speaking, remain for ever un- 
visited. There are several in Scotland that 
really are gaps: Dornoch for instance, for 
which I once had all my plans set and then was 
prevented by a day of flood at St. Andrews 
which postponed a championship. There are 
Brora, Nairn, in a lesser degree essential, and 
then two serious blots on my escutcheon in the 
west; I have never been either to Machrihanish 
or Islay; I have in my mind’s eye a perfectly 
clear and erroneous picture of Mount Zion, 
Islay’s famous hole, and the picture will never 
be corrected now. 


* * * 


In England and Wales I have less cause 
for shame. As regards famous seaside courses 
I believe 1 ought to have seen Pennard, near 
Swansea, since those who know it think almost 
unutterable things of it, but at least I am in 
the same boat in my ignorance with a great 
many other people. Perhaps too I ought to have 
been to Bude, but the fact that I have not 
brings no overwhelming sense of guilt. As to 
inland courses, too, my conscience is fairly clear. 
Blackmoor in Hampshire and Sherwood Forest 
in Nottinghamshire and possibly Blackwell in 
Worcestershire—apart from those I am, | 
honestly believe myself, tolerably well educated. 
I have never been to the Channel Islands and I 
suppose Grouville ought to be visited for Harry 
Vardon’s sake, even as one must cast reverent 
eves on the now decayed glories of Mussel- 
burgh, for the sake of the Parks and Dunns, 
Bob Ferguson and the rest of its old heroes. 
Ireland, alas! discloses the worst gap of all. 
I am almost ashamed to admit that, though I 
once wrote a sufficiently vivid account of it in 
a book, I have never been to Portrush. “Is not 
the Giant’s Causeway worth seeing?’ asked 
Boswell, and Dr. Johnson replied: ‘* Worth 
seeing? Yes: but not worth going to see.” 
There was no golf in that part of the world 
then or perhaps the great lexicographer would 
have answered differently. I am sure Portrush 
must be worth going to see and I hope I may 
yet do so. The air is said to be like a bottle 
of champagne and that is now to one of my 
means almost unattainable in any other way. 
And finally there is Lahinch which I imagine 

probably again | am quite wrong— full of the 
noblest sandhills and dearest little nestling 
vallevs conceivable. 


ae: 


No, the list is not, all things considered, 
very long; I have been lucky and must be 
grateful. Photographs of golf courses are the 
most futile things in the world. They seldom 
give any real notion even to those who know 
them and to a stranger they are useless; but 
without them one makes in one’s head imaginary 
pictures of unseen courses and they are better 
than nothing. The odd thing is, at least in my 
experience, that once the real place has been 
seen the imaginary picture vanishes past recall- 
ing. | have often tried to compare the real with 
the imaginary and have always failed. The 
fanciful picture is of the stuff of dreams and 
just melts away. It is mercifully otherwise 
with one’s pictures of courses known long since, 
which have been rudely changed. I have several 
times played on Felixstowe as an eighteen- 
hole course and, with all respect to it, mv 
recollections are rather shadowy; but, thank 
goodness, I have only to shut my eyes and see 
in almost every detail the nine-hole course that 
| played on now sixty years since. There is 
even Willie Fernie in a yachting cap and shirt- 
sleeves outside his shop by the Martello Tower, 
waggling a half-made driver. It is the same at 
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A Golf Commentary by 
BERNARD DARWIN 


Sandwich. When I am actually on the spot I 
am hard put to it to find the hollow in which 
was the old seventeenth green, so overgrown is 
it with tangled grass. But here again let me 
shut my eyes and | see it all as clear as day, 
with my ball disappearing over the bank and 
myself hastening, as fast as dignity will allow, 
to find out what has happened on the further 
side. There was always the hope of a three, 
though it was usually the other and undeserving 
fellow whose ball lay dead. 


* * * 


There are visions of unvisited golf courses 
that are perhaps the most exciting of all, 
namely of those that are not courses yet but 
ought to be some day when we are all dead. I 
can think of four such places, each of which can 
still give me in imagination an exquisite thrill. 
Two are in Wales, one in the north and one in 
the south. The first is at Dyffryn in Merioneth 
where I was once taken by some enthusiastic 
pioneers. We walked over the little course then 
in existence, pleasant, sandy, with good sea 
turf but in no way calculated to stir the blood. 
Then we stepped, as far as I remember, over 
a low sandhill, and behold, we were in a new 
and magical country of the most glorious hills 
and valleys and gorges and plateaux of sand 
that I had ever seen, stretching away into the 
distance. There was scarcely a blade of grass, 
nothing but pure, beautiful, undulating sand 
perfectly laid out by the hand of Providence, 
and if ever I wanted to be a millionaire it was 
then. Even a millionaire would, I take it, be 
hard put to it to clothe that vast expanse with 
turf and perhaps it will have to be left to a 
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higher power, but some day there may be such 
a links there as never was seen, unless perh Ups 
at my other Welsh paradise, the name of which 
is, | believe, Merthyr Mawr. That I have never 
explored and only seen from a car on the way 
from Southerndown to Porthcawl, but eve a 
passing glance at it is enough to make ny 
architect’s mouth water. 

Another such heaven-sent spot comes mre 
dimly back to me from a visit of forty yc ars 
ago to Lelant. It was, as I remember, © ver 
against that most engaging little course and its 
name was Hayle. There was turf there too : nd 
no need to wait for the work of the centur es. 
but, as far as I know, nothing has ever b en 
done. Many have doubtless gazed on it ‘‘\ th 
a wild surmise,’’ but that is as far as they hi ve 
gone. 

ee 

Finally, in a lonely tract of country soi 
where between Bury and Mildenhall there is to 
be seen perhaps the greatest marvel of all a 
course that hardly needs making. The sand |.es 
on the surface in ready-made bunkers; there is 
a row of fir trees just as at Worlington; the 
turf looks perfection; the land is flat with hcre 
and there a gentle undulation. That is at least 
how I recall it. Distance may have lent a little 
enchantment to my view, but not, I am con- 
vinced, to any outrageous extent. At the time 
I exclaimed that here was another and a greater 
Worlington, and anyone who -knows the pro- 
fundity of my sentiments towards those noble 
nine holes will appreciate what I felt at that 
moment. Doubtless all those things are still there 
in their desolate beauty, scorned by the agricul- 
turist, wasting their sweetness; or did I dream 
them? At any rate I shall always hug the 
vision of them to myself. Perhaps that is one 
of the places that are best unvisited. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


HIS vear’s fruit season is nearly over, 

and the jars of jam, jelly and bottled 

fruit stand in serried ranks on our 

shelves—an army waiting to repel the 
onslaught of Winter. That, I think, is how most 
women regard the result of their anxious labours, 
and this vear, more than ever, with the fear 
of famine hanging over Europe, we have picked 
and sorted, ‘topped and tailed,’ stirred and 
fussed with the feeling that we were doing it 
not only for our families but for the common 
good. 

The apple crop has failed in many parts of 
the country, so that preserved plums and pears, 
generally our standby in the dark days of 
January and February, will be in use this year 
long before Christmas. That has meant extra 
bottling, the most tricky if least arduous part of 
the whole affair, with a consequent shortage of 
bottles which sent some of us in quest of the 
humble jam-jar. But even it disappeared from 
our village shop, vanishing long before the out- 
door tomatoes had finished reddening. Faulty 
jam-jars and perishing rubber rings have added 
to our troubles, culminating, in my own case, 
in lack of storage room, so that we fell back 
gratefully on two ancient bread ovens, mar- 
shalling our bottles in the farthest confines of 
the dark caverns where once a yeoman’s wife 
baked her bread. 

They still bake that way in mid-Wales, 
first heating the brick oven by filling it with 
burning furze and twigs, than raking out the 
hot ash before putting in the loaves with a 
long-handled wooden spade called a pele. A 
very practical implement it is, and the bread 
that is baked that way, with its pleasant tang 
of wood smoke, is the best in the world. But 
there are many worse uses for an old oven than 
cramming it with jars of crimson plums, amber 
pears and this year’s honey crop—lighter in 
colour than last season’s and most delicately 


flavoured. 


* * 
* 


HAT a mixture it is of pleasure and hard 
work, this business of fruit picking and 
preserving. The pickers, I fancy, have most of 


the pleasure and there are some high-water 
marks to which one looks forward every year. 


Soon I shall be going down the orchard to watch 
old T. pick our Blenheim Orange. Old T., being 
now over seventy, is the tree’s junior by some 
eighty vears. Some of its branches hang over 
the road and have been raided for generations 
by the village boys. Our venerable tailor, sitting 
cross-legged and seemingly immovable on his 
table, remembered climbing the tree and en- 
quired every year if the crop were a good one. 
He had sat that way so long that it was a 
wonder to think of him shinning up and down 
the branches, and to him perhaps it had grown 
a greater wonder still. But old T’s legs, which 
have never had a chance to stiffen, are a for- 
midable pair. Having tied his 32-rung ladder 
with the lightest of strings to the topmost 
twigs, he ascends into the leafy summit and 
with incredibly light, quick movements of his 
bony fingers, fills the hooked basket and his 
sagging pockets with apples as sound and rosy 
as himself, and then leaving the safety of tie 
ladder climbs out monkey-like among the less! 
top branches. In a good vear the Blenhein 
takes all day to pick, and old T. has gathered it 
for forty seasons. It is surely not fanciful ‘0 
feel a strong sympathy between the lichen: d 
tree and the wizened, keen-eyed old man vp 
there in the airy blue. 

After the Blenheim come the fantastical 
pretty Siberian crabs (fewer than usual ths 
year), and last recruit of all to the housewife s 
cupboard, the admirable cydonia japonica »> 
make quince-like jelly for eking out oT 
Winter’s meat ration. 


* * 
* 


O many people realise that the war hs 
brought a new harvest to the Engli 1 
countryside? Blackberrying and nutting ae 
part of everyone’s childhood, but the gatherit 2 
of hips—fruit of our most exquisite and Engli: 1 
wild rose—is something about which we, in th s 
easy-going country, might never have concerne | 
ourselves without a national emergency. Y«t 
the rose-hip is twenty times as rich in Vitamin ~ 
as an orange, and out of the great collection « f 
native herbs and berries for the manufactuie 
of medicinal drugs which the Ministry of Supp!\ 
organised during the war it seems that this bi-, 
the use of rose hips, has come to stay. It is oll 
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knowledge in Germany. Once upon a time the 
peasant women brought tubs of rose-hip purée to 
market, and the careful housfrau carried it home 
to iuake into jam. The Nazis, to increase the 
supply, planted wild roses along their autobahn, 
but our ‘‘ English unofficial rose ’’ riots unheeded 
in wood and hedgerow, and in spite of organisa- 
tions all over the country through the various 
County Herb Committees, the quantity gathered 
eac) year falls far below the country’s needs. 


12 





Yet to anyone properly armed and _ pro- 
tected with a crooked stick and a glove on the 
left hand there are few more satisfying occupa- 
tions than pulling rose-hips. The blackberry’s 
thousand treacherous thorns are not here; the 
rose wounds handsomely or not at all, and what 
adornment it takes to itself every Autumn, 
moving through the scale of colour from green 
to orange and orange to brilliant hunting pink. 
Nor is colour the only form of variety, since 


1945 





647 


almost every hedgerow yields half a dozen 
different shapes, round and oval, bare and 
calyxed. Threepence a pound may not give a 
very big money dividend for one’s trouble, but 
children love the syrup (in my own experience, 
far more than orange or black-currant juice), 
the cause is a national one, and how sweet to 
have one more really good reason for leaving 
“the complicated house”’ and setting out under 
the pleasant Autumn skies. EILUNED LEwiIs. 


THE PROSPECTS OF DANTE’S BROTHER 


“SAVER since the Derby winner Dante’s 
4 own-yearling brother was sold for the 
world’s record price of 28,000gs. at the 
Newmarket September Sales, articles of 
a1 ore or less informative character have been 
ap caring in the Press on the respective excel- 
ler ies of own-brothers. Facts are better than 
far ies, and in the following list the full particu- 
lai of the Derby winners and their own male 
re! tions for the last quarter of a century will 
be ound, 
a & 

In 1920 and 1921 the winners of the Derby 
we 2 Spion Kop and Humorist, respectively 
by the Derby winner Spearmint from the 
Ce irewitch winner Hammerkop, and by the 
Ca ibridgeshire winner Polymelus from the 
O: Thousand Guineas and Oaks winner Jest. 
Ne cher had an own-brother to race, nor did 
eit er Hammerkop or Jest breed a winner to 
an other horse. 

Next on the list is Captain Cuttle. By the 
St Leger winner Hurry On from the first mare 
(P llavista, a winning daughter of Cyllene) that 
th famous horse of the late Lord Woolaving- 
to ‘s ever covered, he had as an own-brother 
Tc n Pinch, who, after running unplaced in the 
T\o Thousand Guineas and Derby in 1924, 
won the St. James’s Palace Stakes (Ascot) and 
tw» other races worth, in all, £5,275. 

The winners in 1923 and 1924 were Papyrus 
an | Sansovino. Papyrus, who was a product 
of the Worksop Manor Stud, had no full-brother, 
but Sansovino, who was the first horse ever to 
win a Derby in the “black, white cap”’ livery, 
had one in Domenico who was foaled when his 


dam was twenty years of age and won one race 
worth £162) in ten attempts. 


Manna, who was bred by the late Mr. J. J. 
Maher, cost 6,300gs. as a yearling, and won the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby and two 
other races of, in all, £23,534. His own-brother 


ORIENTAL RUGS: 
A WARNING 


NIR,—I have recently come across 
S three Persian picture carpets. 
They were originally the property of 
a local Indian landowner who, I 
understand, had them in his family 
for about 70 years. 

They depict : 

(1) King Kaiomurs, founder of 
the Persian nation. This legendary 
monarch was supposed to hold sway 
even over the beasts of the forest, and 
the design of the carpet is worked 
around this theme. The border con- 
sists of a series of leopards making a 
kill, and the Sun God over the 
medallion of the king. The _ basic 
colour of the carpet is red and the 
size 7 ft. by 4 ft. 4 ins. Stitches 
18 by 18 = 324 to the square inch. 
(2) Prince Irich, youngest son of 
King Faridoon. This young prince 
was murdered owing to the jealousy 
his half-brothers over the division 
the kingdom by their father and his 
severed head was sent to the unfortu- 
The back- 


ground. 


you 


as to 


Lucknow. 


kind 
in no 


them of a 


nite king on a charger. 

g-ound surrounding the head of the 
peince is an involved pattern of 
flowers, berries, leaves and birds on a 
Lasic colour of russet brown. Size 
4 ft. 2 ins. by 6 ft. 9 ins. Stitches 


<) by 18 = 360 to the square inch. 
(3) Shah Abbass the Great (1586- 
1328) (see illustration), sitting in a 





The first two car- 
pets are, I believe, Kir- 
manshah and the third 
possibly Ispahan. 
corroborate the 
origin and give any idea 
the dates when 
they were made? 
CHARLESWORTH (Capt.), 


[An authority who 
has had to answer nu- 
merous enquiries of this 
informs us that 
instance 
seen an example among 
“good buy. 
London has 


SHAH ABBASS THE 
GREAT ON AN 
ORIENTAL RUG 


See letter : Oriental Rugs 


-arwiz, who emanated from the same nursery 
and cost the Aga Khan 10,000gs. as a yearling 
at Doncaster, scored in the Gratwicke Stakes 
and the City and Suburban, £3,897, before being 
exported to the Argentine. 

Coronach and Call Boy followed. The 
former won the Derby, the St. Leger and eight 
other races of £48,2241,. His own-brother 
Caledon won one race, of £1,194, in five 
attempts. Call Boy had no own-relation, but 
Felstead, who won the Derby and two other 
races in 1928, had Decarus whose only success was 
in a Maiden Plate, worth £103, at Pontefract. 

With the coming of Trigo, the Derby and 
St. Leger winner of 1929, there was a change. 
His elder own-brother Athford won the New- 
bury Spring Cup, the Kempton Park great 
‘“‘Jubilee’’ Handicap, the Doncaster Cup and 
three other events of, in all, £7,974. He himself 
collected £27,102 in prize-money, while, of his 
vounger own-brothers, Centeno earned two 
brackets of £961; Harinero won the Irish Derby, 
the Irish St. Leger and two other races of £6,750, 
and Primero, after dead-heating in the Irish 
Derby, scored in the Irish St. Leger and one 
other event, £4,257. 

* * * 


Next to come was Blenheim. Bred by Lord 
Carnarvon and costing the Aga Khan 4,100gs. 
as a yearling, he won the Derby and four other 
races of £14,5333,,. His own-brother His Grace 
was unplaced in the ‘‘ Guineas,” the Derby, and 
the St. Leger, but won four races and dead- 
heated in two more worth, in all, £6,566. 

Next four Derby winners were Cameronian, 
April the Fifth, Hyperion and Windsor Lad. 
The only one of these to possess one of the 
relations under consideration was April the 
Fifth whose own-brother, Again, seven years 
his junior, ran four times without success before 
being retired to the stud. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


pavilion surrounded by 
courtiers and dignitaries 
watching the perform- 
ance of his dancing girls. 
His capital of Ispahan 
can be seen in the back- 
size 7 it. by 
4 ft. 6 ins. 
22 by 22 = 484 to the 
square inch. 


Stitches 


Can 





J.P. 


has he 


been for 





In 1935 and 1936 the Aga Khan won with 
Bahram and with Mahmoud both of whom are 
now, like Blenheim, in America. Bahram, who 
was first registered as Bahman, had no own- 
brothers, but Mahmoud had two. The first 
was Khan Bahadur who, like his elder brother, 
was foaled in France and coming over here won 
the Prince of Wales’s Plate, at York, and the 
Rous Memorial Stakes, at Ascot; of, altogether, 
£1,970, before being sold to the Collinstown 
Stud in Ireland, where he is proving a successful 
sire of winners. Mahmoud’s other close relation 
was Mahboub. This colt was bred in England, 
but after two unsuccessful attempts as a two- 
vear-old, and two more as a three-vear-old, was 
exported to France. 

The last three pre-war winners were Mid- 
day Sun, Bois Roussel and Blue Peter. Mid-day 
Sun has no relation to mention; Bois Roussel 
was bred in France and so his relatives are, 
momentarily, lost in oblivion, while Blue Peter 
has no own-brother and his dam is dead. 


* * * 


War-time winners need little mention as 
they may or may not have own-brothers to 
come. Owen Tudor may be represented in next 
vear’s classics by his own-brother Edward Tudor, 
and Watling Street by Fleet Street, while in 
1947 Dante’s brother may have Watling Street’s 
brother Bold Street, among others, to beat. 

As stated earlier, these are simply facts 
compiled without prejudice to either side. It is 
to my mind easily imaginable that Dante's 
brother, if sound, will be a better horse than 
Dante was himself but, even so, and even now, 
I do not think there is very much chance of his 
winning the Epsom classic of 1947. Top-hats 
and morning-coats are already en voute for the 
cleaners in preparation for the celebration of a 
roval victory. Maybe it will be just an inferno 
for Dante’s brother. Royston, 











many years the market for the 
better class Oriental rugs, collected 
from all over the East by experienced 
buyers, and shipped to the free 
docks of the the Port of London 
Authority. Representatives of the 
trade, not only in Britain but from 
all over the world, go there to select 
their requirements and, owing to the 
enormous trade transacted, are able to 
buy rugs at prices usually lower than 
if bought ‘‘off the camel’s back”’: 
indeed there have been cases of rugs 
in the London market having been 
bought by dealers from Persia and 
Turkey for resale in those countries. 
The amateur with no specialised know- 
ledge of so intricate a subject as 
Oriental rugs is unlikely to find a 
bargain in the East that has not 
already been rejected by a skilled 
representative of the London market. 
Judging from the photographs, the 
rugs submitted for opinion are of a 
type of which hundreds were, before 
the war, to be had at the P.L.A. ata 
modest price. They are no doubt 
Kirman and of good quality, but of 
late or 19th-century date.—Eb. 


REMEDIES AGAINST 
FLIES 


S1r,—I feel I owe your readers an 
apology and an explanation for the 
definite statement which I made ina 
letter to CouNTRY LIFE last Autumn 
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A MENAGERIE IN CHEESE 


See letter: 


that stinging nettles were an antidote 
to flies in the house. 

Before writing I verified my state- 
ment as follows : 

(1) In Bedfordshire it 
sidered good folklore. 

(2) Betty Brand of the Sunday 


Was con- 


Graphic gives this in her book Good 
Cooking : “Flies in the larder” 
(page 188) 


If flies persist in invading your 
larder, try this old-fashioned receipt. 
Hang up a bunch of stinging nettles 


— 


as 


THE WARTON 


See letter : Flaxman’s Monument to Dr. 
from the ceiling. Flies hate them ! 

(3) Before writing to CouNTRY 
Lire I tried this trick in my dining- 
room which at the time was infested 
with flies. They disappeared! For 
the first time for some weeks we fed 
in peace. 

After my letter appeared in print 
I received three answers from your 
readers. Two complained that far 
from acting as an antidote the flies 
welcomed the bunch of nettles as an 
excellent and convenient roosting and 
landing place ! Another said the 
nettles had cleared her dining-room 
of flies as I had said they would. 

When I received the two com- 
plaints I tried the experiment again, 
and sure enough the flies welcomed 
the nettles, and have done ever since. 
My brother, on the other hand, to 
whom I showed the complaints, said : 
“T am quite prepared to write to 
CouNTRY LIFE and say that I saw 
the experiment tried and that it was 
successful.”’ 

The question now arises : 
has happened ? 

\s a boy I spent long periods with 
an uncle of mine—the late Mr. Charles 


what 





MONUMENT IN 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL 


An Italian Custom 


Crouch of Bedfordshire, a first-class 
botanist, who was always complaining 
of Nature’s changing habits, e.g. places 
which for years were a certain draw 
for a certain plant suddenly, and 
without any apparent reason, no 
longer grew it. The classic example 
is Flitwick Moor, Bedfordshire, which 
for many years grew more varieties of 
mycetozoa—slime fungus—than any 
other known spot in that county, and 
yet a few vears ago my uncle reported 
that on his last visit he found only 
three of the commonest 
kind. 

Botanists complain 
of Nature’s changing 
habits such as this: 
the disappearance of 
plants from places in 
which they have long 
flourished with no ap- 
parent cause, and the 
loss of its smell by the 
English musk. 

Has something hap- 
pened to the stinging 
nettle, or is it that the 
receipt that has been 
handed down is incom- 
plete ? 

There is a folklore 
here that a bunch of 
elder leaves drawn over 
turnips suffering from 
turnip fly will kill the 


pest. When I tried this 
remedy nothing  hap- 
pened! Then another 


old son of the soil told 
me the elder must be 
moist with dew when 
dragging it over the 
turnip, otherwise the 
poison doesn’t work. 
Perhaps the nettle too 
must be in a certain 
condition. — A. G. WADE 
(Major), Ash Cottage, 
Bentley, Hampshire. 


TWO TYPES 


Sir,—In answer to your 
correspondent’s _ letter 
about his plague of 
flies, I think the use- 
fulness of herbs rather 
depends on the type of 
fly. There are two 
main types of fly, the 
common house fly and the wood fly. 
As your correspondent’s house was a 
new one, the flies, were probably of 
the latter sort and a bunch of mint 
hung at the window will keep these 
away very effectively. I know of no 
cure for house flies, but I rather think 
that his case is with the wood fly.— 
G. W. PREsTon-JoNEs, Harper House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 

SILVER BIRCH 


Sir,—I have found small branches of 
silver birch most excellent. Put in 
vases of water they last quite well; 
or, if possible to get from a greenhouse, 
sprays of eucalyptus. My house is 
surrounded by silver birch trees and 
I scarcely ever see a fly of any sort.— 
E. M. C.; Surrey. ; 


Warton 


AN ITALIAN CUSTOM 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of some 
interesting figures made in cheese by 
an Italian peasant, which were given 
me and my friend S/O Lygon last 
Christmas by a cowherd in the Gar- 
gano Mountains, on the _ Adriatic 


coast of Italy. 
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The making of such figures, we 
believe, is a craft peculiar to the 
province of Puglia, where they are 
usually made for Christmas. 


The cheese was softened in hot 
water and modelled very quickly by 
hand, then hung up to dry and harden. 

Perhaps some readers will know 
more about this, as our command of 
Italian was somewhat inadequate !— 
HazeEt L. Furney (S/O, W.A.A.F.), 
R.A.F. Station, Medmenham, Bucking- 
hamshire. 


FLAXMAN’S MONUMENT 
TO DR. WARTON 


Sir,—In my letter in last week’s 
Country LIFE on the drawing, recently 
identified as the original 
sketch by John Flaxman, 
R.A., for his monument 
to John Lyon, Founder 
of Harrow School, erec- 
ted in Harrow church in 
1815, I compared the 
monument with a similar 
one erected in Winches- 
ter Cathedral fifteen 
years earlier to Dr. 
Joseph Warton, Head- 
master of Winchester. 


I am _ now able, 
thanks to the kindness 
of Mr. G. H. Blore, 


editor of the Winchester 
Cathedral Record, to send 
you a photograph of the 
Warton monument, and 
of the preliminary sketch 
for it by Flaxman, now 
in the British Museum. 
In an article on the 
monument in the Record 
for 1942 Mr. Blore iden- 
tified the four boys who 
served as models for the 
group of Wykehamists 
as the sons of Flaxman’s 


friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hare-Naylor. 
This preliminary 


sketch for the monument 
is a striking example of 
the canons of taste which 
ruled the sculptors of the % 
day and ordained that 
sculptured figures on 
public monuments 
should be shown in 
classic garb of ‘‘ideal,”’ 
or “‘true,”’ simplicity. 
Thus in St. Paul's we see 
Dr. Johnson, Peel and other eminent 
personages clad in togas, and the naval 
and military heroes of the Napoleonic 
wars in the scantiest of classical attire. 
Likewise, King George IV in his well- 
known equestrian statue by Chantrey, 
is denied both saddle and boots and 
portrayed riding bareback in semi- 
classical dress, with flowing drapery 
and stockinged feet. 

In the finished relief in Winchester 
Cathedral Flaxman, fortunately 
enough, abandoned the robes he had 
designed for both master and pupils. 
The headmaster appears in his wig and 
doctor’s gown, the eldest boy in a 
College gown and the three others in 
their every-day clothes. Homer in 
the background replaces Aristotle— 
shown in profile—and Virgil and 


WART 


See letter: 


Horace, depicted in the drawing on 
either side of the monument, sive 
place upon the sides of the monur ient 
itself, to Pope and Dryden, their 
English interpreters.—H. CLF: orp 
SmitH, 25, Campden Grove, Cam >den 
Hill, Kensington, W.8. 


OPENCAST COAL 
MINING 
S1r,—The enclosed photograph ¢'ves 


an unusual view of a coal seam cut- 
cropping. It was taken in 1942 ~ear 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire and 
was one of the first outcrop «tes 


worked under the Government sch: ‘ne, 


The coal slab is being clearec. by 
a tractor and scraper prior to coal 





SKETCH BY THOMAS FLAXMAN, R.A., 
FOR THE MONUMENT TO DR. JOSEPH 


ON, HEADMASTER 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE 


Flaxman’s Monument to Dr. Warton 


OF 


excavation commencing. The seim 
outcrops at four feet below ground 
level, underneath the crowd of on- 
lookers, and dips at lin 12. The se.m 
is shown uncovered to a depth of 
20 feet.—G. WriGLEy, Oak H ll, 
Woodford Green, Essex. 


fAn Editorial Note on the effets 
of this method of coal excavation at 
Wentworth Woodhouse will be fov .d 
on page 632.—EpD.] 


RE-AFFORESTING 
ENGLAND 


S1r,—There can be little doubt tl :t 
most, if not all, of the landowners w o 


wa 


are responsible for 234 million ac 
of the woodlands in Great Brite a 





OPENCAST COAL MINING NEAR ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH 
See ietter : Opencast Coal Mining 
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would be only too willing to plant 
hardwoods—oak, elm, beech, etc. 

put only a few are able to face the 
financial aspect. After some experi- 
ence I estimate the cost of establish- 
ment under present conditions at not 
less than about £30 to £35 per 


In the case of oak trees—by far 
the most important—the crop would 
not be realisable under 150 years : 


periaps for elm and beech from 80 
to 00 years would be sufficient. 

It is not generally recognised that 
th who originally established and 
ma: itained such woodlands presented 
fellow-countrymen, 


the to their 





WOOLPIT’S MONKEY 


See letter: An Amusing Bench-end 


sil the cost was far in excess of the 
fina! figure realised by the latest owner. 

here is no question, however, 
that the oak trees of Britain must be 
replaced, and I offer the following 
sugeestions : 


1) That a request should be 
humbly submitted to His Majesty 
the King that he might repeat 
the example which he set to the 
nation in planting two American 


ak trees, by planting a British oak 
tree whenever any public function in 
which he takes part permits it. 

2) That the Forestry Commission 
should supply free to every landowner, 
saplings 3 to 4 feet high, as many as 
he can plant, as and when they could 
be provided from the Commission’s 
nurseries. 

(3) That all these woodlands 
should be free of taxation, including 
leath duties. 

(4) That from time to time the 
Forestry Commission should publish 
the names of landowners and_ the 
numbers of oak trees they have 
stablished. 

On such conditions, I, myself, 
would be willing to enter into an under- 
taking to plant up an area of 30 acres 

perhaps increasing it to 50 acres, of 


those woodlands over which I have 
control, and which have been de- 
forested. —ALEXANDER L. HoOwarp, 


4, Stanhope Street, Euston Road, 
N.W 


THE HANSTEAD ARABIAN 
STUD 

Fyom Lady Yule. 

sir,—The statement has_ recently 
been made that I am giving up the 
Henstead Arabian Stud. As this is 
mi leading will you kindly allow me 
to »xplain that the stud is being car- 
riel on exactly as it has always been: 
thy only difference is that for private 
tecsons Miss Yule’s name takes the 
plice of mine.—A. H. Yue, Hanstead 
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House, Bricket Wood, St. Albans,"Hert- 
fordshire. 


A PENGUIN AS PET 


Sir,—Once in South Africa, while my 
family was driving along the deserted 
shore of Mossel Bay, a little penguin 
happened to be washed up by the sea. 
The force of a storm must have driven 
him ashore, for, slightly wounded in 
the back, sad, and trembling, he was 
sitting on a rock when we reached him 
and rescued him. 

He soon made friends with us all 
and before long had a habit of sitting 
on the car radiator like a live mascot. 
It seemed as if he enjoyed the warmth 
there. But he did not 
seem to realise that the 
fish we offered him in a 
bucket were just as eat- 
able as fish in the sea. 

When his back had 
healed again we drove 
back to the sea _ with 
him. He waddled in and 
swam away happily. 

Perhaps now some- 
where among the pen- 
guins in the Antarctic 
there is one who _ has 
driven on a car, quite an 
adventurer among pen- 
guins. BE. be Ke M., 
Cape Town, South Africa. 


AN AMUSING 
BENCH-END 


Sirk,—Here is a_ photo- 
graph of a curious bench- 
end at Woolpit Church, 
Suffolk. It depicts a 
monkey wearing what 
must surely bea wimple ! 
The other bench-ends are 
adorned with finely 
carved dogs, dragons, 
birds, etc.; as the monkey 
occupies the back seat, 
it must seem to any 
visitor that he is really 
drawing his ‘‘wimple”’ 
aside the better to see the remarkable 
array of creatures between him and 
the chancel.— NORTHERNER, Leeds. 





THE OLD WATER MILL, 
NETHER ALDERLEY 


Sir,—Readers of Country LIFE 
should be interested in this unusual 
old water mill, which tradition and 
style dates as of the early fifteenth 
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THE PENGUIN MASCOT 


See letter: 


century. It has a robust and unusual 
form, pre-eminently functional. It 
forms part of a well-known Cheshire 
parish of Nether Alderley of which the 
neighbouring church of St. Mary is the 
centre. Grouped with the church are 
the 16th-century school and the 
rectory where Dean Stanley was born, 
for the Stanleys of Alderley were, until 
recently, the Lords of the Manor for 
hundreds of vears. Across the road is 
the former Eagle and Child, an ex- 
cellent example of Cheshire ‘‘ magpie”’ 
architecture. The Manor House, with 
its Queen Anne fagade, was destroyed 
by fire in 1779, but the Dower House 
or Old Hall still stands on the mill- 
pool at the higher level 

The photograph gives some indica- 
tion of the way the level between the 
mill pool and the road, some twenty 
feet below, was overcome in the 
design. At the top, the back wall 
standing on the pool’s edge, is about 
four feet high. The back wall is ex- 
cavated in rock in a series of lifts to 
meet the various floor leads. The roof, 
of heavy Cheshire stone flags, sweeps 
down to the lower level, broken only 
by dormers of interesting design. 
There are two bucketed wheels on 
different levels, the water dropping 
from the first wheel on to the second, 
whence it passes by conduit under the 
road to the stream that flows through 
the Rectory garden. 

The visitor will find within the 
massive carpentry of the roof, sup- 
porting the heavy slates. It is con- 
structed to fit the various levels with 
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See letter: The Old Water Mill, Nether Alderle 


A Penguin as Pet 


unusual skill Cheshire carpenters 
were rightly famous, and here is a 
notable example of their craft. 

But although this grand old mill 
Was in actual use until 1939, after more 
than 500 vears of usefulness to the 
rural community, its structure is in a 
serious condition. The present owner 
and his wife, Major and Mrs. J. A 
Shelmerdine, who now live in the Old 
Hall near by, have generously offered 
the mill, and the land it occupies, to 
the National Trust, which is willing to 
hold and maintain it for the benefit of 
posterity. But before the National 
Trust can accept this notable pro 
perty, funds must be raised to put it 
into repair and an appeal has been 
made with this end in view. The need 
is urgent, and it would be irreparabl 
if this fine example of [english tr 
dition were allowed to collapse when 
a new lease of life is within its grasp 

HUBERT WORTHINGTON, 178, O 
Road, Manchester 13 
BILTONG 

SiR,—In company with four whit: 
B.N.C.O.s, I was running a supply 
echelon to the north of Lake Rudolph 
and, as can be imagined, we were all 
heartily sick of the never-ending suc- 
meals of the bullv-and- 
biscuit variety. One dav my statt- 
‘rgeant, a South African, came in 
with a parcel that he had received 
from his people in the Union. It con- 
tained some sticks of dried meat that 
he called biltong This conveved 
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nothing to me at the time, but after 
sampling it I agreed with him that 
it was excellent, and a most welcome 
addition to our diet. Needless to say 
the parcel did not last long after being 
passed round our detachment, so we 
decided to make our own. 

Owing to the nature of our work 
we were in a camp of sorts, and from 
that day my _ tent—a_ tarpaulin 
stretched between two thorn trees 
became a veritable biltong factory. 

We shot some Grant buck, hefty 


A MERELS BOARD ON A WINDOW-SILL 


See letter: The Game of Merels 
chaps as large as fair-sized calves, and 
stripped off the tender steaks from the 
back and the meatier portions from 
the limbs \fter laying this into the 
empty petrol boxes—the tins they had 
once held being used for any purpose 
from storing tea to making a shower- 
bath— we packed coarse salt between 
each laver and left the whole for the 
surplus blood to drain away. The next 
evening we cut the meat into strips 
some fifteen inches long by an inch or 
so thick and rubbed it well with pepper 
and salt. The pepper served both as 
a flavouring and as a deterrent to the 
flies. The strips were then hung over 
a string fastened between the tent 
supports, out of the direct rays of the 
sun, for five or six days. After this 
time the meat was quite dry and ready 
for consumption. The accompanying 
photograph shows biltong hanging to 
dry in this fashion. The white bag was 
an improvised meat-safe made out of 
an old mosquito net, and at the time 


BILTONG 


See letter: 
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of photographing contained a much- 
treasured guinea fowl. 

Meat prepared in this way was 
not likely to keep for such long periods 
as that put on the market commer- 
cially, but it served our purpose very 
well. 

Biltong can be eaten grated on to 
bread, made into a nourishing soup by 
the addition of hot water, or cut off 
the stick with a knife and chewed. 
The saliva in the mouth brings out 
the flavour and the meat is surpris- 

ingly tender and filling. 
We ate it in the latter 
fashion—while on con- 
voy there is little time 
to spare for preparing 
meals. D. A. POWER 
(Lieut.), 24a, Market 
Place, Falloden Wavy, 
London, N.W.11. 


THE GAME OF 
MERELS 


Following your 
recent letter from Mr. 
J. A. Carpenter, your 
readers may be interes- 
ted to see this other 
version of the merels 
board. The game could, 
of course, be played on 
a plot of ground or a 
table. In this case the 
plan is in the church at 
Ickford, Buckingham- 
shire, and can be seen 
scratched upon a stone 
window-sill. — |]. D. R. 
Durham. 


RAFFLES OF 
SINGAPORE 


Sir,—I send you an en- 
vraving in colour, dated 
1807, of Hendon Parish 
Church, Middlesex, because it is the 
resting-place of Sir Stamford Raffles, 
whose name and fame, never suffici- 
ently recognised in these islands, 
derive topicality from the recovery 
of Singapore, his special contribution 
to the Empire. 


SIR, 


The engraving may appeal ad- 
ditionally to those of your readers 
who remember the “Country London”’ 
that to-day is called Greater London 
and who value survivals of the best 
in the rustic past. As it happens, the 
scene to-day is surprisingly like that 
preserved for us by a most sensitive 
artist — a fortunate circumstance 
attributable in part to the dedication 
of Sunny Hill Fields as an open space. 


Certainly much the same scene 
viewed by the mourners who 
followed Raffles to his grave on a 
Summer day of 1826 after a journey 
from his home at Highwood Hill, 
two miles north—a_ hamlet itself 


Was 


HANGING TO DRY 
Biltong (page 649 


2. 


hardly changed in 119 
years. 

Here Raffles’s neigh- 
bour was William Wil- 
berforce, with whom the 
ex-Governor in retire- 
ment shared ownership 
of Highwood Hill—and 
of its two ale-houses. 
Often he jested in this 
way: “ Wilberforce has 
the Crown, and I the 
Rising Sun.’’ To-day the 
joke holds _ sufficient 
irony to startle even 
the humbled Japanese. 


Raffles 
Raffles Hotel 
where in Singapore is 
honour done to_ the 
memory of him who 
founded a_ base for 
world trade and naval 
strategy; yet only in 
recent years was the site of Ratffles’s 
tomb identified — during excavation 
at Hendon. He lies just below the 
Sanctuary steps—as it has been seen 
prudent to inscribe on a paving-stone. 

Singapore itself has paid homage 
to the extent of asking Hendon 
to allow the bones to be re-interred 
at the foot of KRaffles’s statue, a 
Singapore landmark in bronze. The 
authorities offered £1,000 for the 
privilege; but Hendon did not yield. 

Hendon itself possesses a statue, 
a plaster duplicate of the bronze, a 
gift to Hendon at the conclusion of 
Wembley Exhibition, where it was 
shown. 

But Hendon as a whole is scarcely 
aware of its existence: it stands ina 
shadowed corner of the Town Hall. 
There is a cruel legend that at a 
mayoral reception a councillor’s wife 
who was addicted more to fiction of 
crime than to fact of Empire made a 
wondering appraisement of the giant 
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A SET OF FLEAMS AND TWO 
18th-CENTURY STRIKERS 


See lettee : What is a Fleam? 


GRAYSON, Monkery 
Milton, Oxfordshire. 


Farm, 


WHAT IS A FLEAM? 


S1r,—In one of my books (John J 
Famous in Sport and Song) 1 re 
duced one of my own photograpl 
a sort of mallet or striker, once Pi 
property and obviously well used 
which at the time (1926) the or 
was rather obscure. 

Thanks to the kindness of 
friend Mr. F. F. Wood, of East: 
Ditchling, Sussex, the owner of 
objects here illustrated by his | 
mission, we are enabled to recogni 
that it is an instrument used to dr 
home a fleam, or knife-blade, a 
illustrated, for the severing of 
animal’s vein for the purpose 
slaughter or other surgical necessity. 

One of these strikers is filled wit 
lead at the thicker end so as to gi 
it weight. Each of the three blades 


AN 1807 ENGRAVING OF HENDON CHURCH, WHERE SI: 
STAMFORD RAFFLES OF SINGAPORE FAME IS BURIEI 


See letter: 


figure in its knee-breeches and _tail- 
coat, then murmured: “Every inch 
a gentleman; but nobody would take 
him for a burglar as well !”’ 

One item for those interested in 
the history and technique of engrav- 
ings : the artist is Hassell (presumably 
the John Hassell who drew many 
landscapes and was a biographer of 
Morland, his friend), the engraver is 
Sparrow, and the publisher is J. Strat- 
ford, Holborn Hill.—A. G. CLARKE, 
23, Parkside, Mill Hill, N.W.7. 


TO REMOVE SCUM ON 
SWIMMING-POOLS 


Sir,—You stated recently in answer 
to a letter about scum on swimming- 
pools that “scum can often be re- 
moved by adding water to make the 
pool overflow.’’ Scum is very depen- 
dent on wind, which in the bathing 
season is generally from the west. I 
know of a pool where a western over- 
flow was almost useless and an 
additional overflow had to be pro- 
vided at the east end.—HasTWELL 


Raffles of Singapore 


can be used separately according 
the size required, when the other 
fold back into the solid brass han 
in which they are riveted, but tl 
are no springs, as in modern knis 
The date is that of the eightee 
century. 

The word ‘“‘fleam”’ is deri 
from French, flamme, and G1 
pieBpo + tTomoc—cutting a vein—p! 
totomy.—HuGH MAacHELL, Brigh. 
Sussex. 


PROCESSIONARY 
CATERPILLAI! 


S1r,—Referring to a letter in Cor: 


pondence of August 31 about 
processionary caterpillars; the Fret 
naturalist Fabre wrote in one of 
books a description of those cater] 
lars and said that if the head of ‘ 1e 
leader was touching the tail of the] st 
caterpillar round in a circle, thy 
would continue to keep moving it. 4 
circle, not going backwards or f *- 
wards.—F. C. B. Oakes, Newlan:s, 
Riddings, Derbyshire. 
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WORKIN 
Wh YOU AGA 


More than 30,000 men and women of 
the NUFFIELD ORGANISATION 
are beginning to work for you again. 
In great factories which have endured 
six years of exacting war production 
the lines are being filled with new cars 


and trucks. 


A wealth of experience gained in war 
is being turned to your benefit in 


terms of still finer Nuffield Products. 





“WHEN THE 


SMOKE OF WAR | 
has rolled awa y 
you'll see more clearly © 


than ever before through 
the post war 


KERSHAW 
PRISM BINOCULARS 


A..KERSHAW & SONS, LTD., 
Mortimer House, 37-41, Mortimer Street, W.1 






































THE BATHROOM OF TO-MORROW 


In planning new and important designs for post-war 
homes, the House of Froy has paid special attention 
to the modernisation of Bathrooms. New designs 
combine such practical details as correct lighting and 
Shower facilities with artistic decoration and style. 
May we add your name to our register for descrip- 
tive litezature to be sent immediately restrictions on 
printing are relaxed. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 
FOR MODERN HOMES 


W. N. FROY & SONS, LTD., 


Brunswick Works, Hammersmith, Londo 


n, W.6. 


Showroom Entrance :—64, King Street, W.6. 
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ELKINGTON & CO. LITB., 
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Declaration of war/ War has been declared on 


scarcity and, once again, British farmers will meet the challenge. But 
they will not be alone. Thousands of Fordson “Major” Tractors are 
already hard at work, assisting them in countless ways. And, as the days go 
by, more and more “ Majors’ will join the ranks of the most efficient 
mechanised force that British agriculture has ever known. So, make your 
appiication for a “ Major" now and farm the Fordson way — it pays! 


Farm by Fordson 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 


ASSEVHARRIS 


THE BEST START FOR 
GOOD CROP YIELDG.., 





6Y APPOINTMENT TO 
4.M. KING GEORGE vi. 





MASSEY-HARRIS Drills bring these advantages. 
Positive Precision Seeding—Conveniznt Opera- 
tion, saving Time and Effort—Built Sturdy and Strong for Tractor Work— 
Roomy Grain Box cuts down Refilling Time—Maximum Clearance Lif. 
MASSEY-HARRIS No. 30 Tractor Drills (16-28) are equipped with Oil Bath 
Gear Drive as illustrated, minimising wear and ensuring longer life. 





Seed Drills :—13 row Hand-Lift. 16, 20, 24 and 28 row Self Lift. 
Combined Seed and Manure Drills : 13 row Hand-Lift, 15 and 20 row Self Lift. 


MASSEV-HARRIS LIMITED 


Offices MASSEY HOUSE, Brcoklands Road, Sale, Manchester. 
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FARMING NOTES 


CATTLE 





OF THE 


FUTURE 


ICHAELMAS DAY was a 
really glorious Autumn 
day, the sun_ shining 
warmly out of blue sky. 
This coming after a grey 

week of patchy weather put us all in 
good humour. The Luxemburgers 
who are lifting my potatoes were extra 
chirpy that morning because, apart 
from the sunshine, they had heard 
that they are soon to be released as 
prisoners of war and allowed to return 
to the Duchy. How many nationalities 
did Hitler sweep into his net? In the 
past month I have also had Austrians 
and Alsatians working for me. My 
French is better than my German so 
I had a chat with the Luxemburgers, 
who seemed very decent fellows. Cer- 
tainly they worked well, picking up 
the potatoes as hard as they could go 
so as to leave them a breather before 
the spinner came round to unearth 
another stretch for them. At midday 
I made my way to Shinfield, just south 
of Reading, to hear Mr. Tom Williams 
and see what the Reading Centre for 
the Insemination of Dairy Cattle had 
to show on their Open Day. 


At the Reading Centre 
R. WILLIAMS had his say and 
praised A.I. as a most promis- 
ing means of spreading the use of 
first-class dairy sires over a much 
wider field than could happen by the 
customary concentration of the finest 
blood in pedigree herds, leaving the 
small farmer with limited means to 
buy as good a bull as he thinks he can 
afford. The country wants still more 
milk and we can improve our breeding 
standards to get more milk by em- 
bracing A.I. The Reading Centre, Mr. 
Williams told us, is to continue as a 
research station and be subsidised by 
the State. The fee charged there for 
inseminations is 20s., whereas the 
minimum fee ordinarily approved by 
the Ministry for other A.I. centres is 
25s. At Shinfield investigations will 
be pursued, and I was glad to hear 
Mr. Williams say that the station will 
follow up recent American and Danish 
work. They have gone ahead a good 
deal faster than we have in the tech- 
nique of insemination, devising ingeni- 
ous means of preserving the bull’s 
semen so that it can be sent long 
distances without losing its potency. 
The use of the Reading Centre is 
limited at present to 12 miles radius. 
There is a sub-station at Guildford and 
altogether there are 500 members. 
I do not know how many farmers there 
are in Berkshire and Surrey within 
this range of Shinfield and Guildford. 
It must be many more than 500 who 
have dairy herds and there is scope 
for local increase, but we shall not get 
the full benefit of A.I. until each main 
station can serve a much wider radius 
with a chain of sub-stations from which 
the farmer can get semen sent out in 

bulk from the main station. 


In Other Countries 
IGHTLY we _ have hastened 
slowly in the development of 
A.I. in this country. We have saved 
ourselves some expensive mistakes. 
Now we can look around and take tips 
from overseas. The Americans and 
the Danes will tell us all we want to 
know. The Russians are more secre- 
tive and I doubt whether their whole- 
sale ways of dealing with collective 
farms would anyway have much 
application here. We can probably 
learn more from Denmark. The 
Danish farmer is as proud of his cows 
as any British farmer and, as his liveli- 
hood depends on breeding for high 
output of milk with a good butter-fat 
content, we can be sure that he does 
not rush into a project like A.I. 
without thorough investigation. In 
Denmark the development has been 
mainly in the hands of farmers them- 


selves, working through the co-opera- 
tive societies which they use to - uch 
good effect in buying and sel ing 
A.I. in Denmark has not been wrayj ped 
in scientific mystery. Veterinary 
scientists have taken a leading pa t in 
perfecting the technique, but the 
actual insemination is as often as not 
attended to by the farmer. Morec ver, 
a Danish friend tells me that at | -ast 
25 per cent. of the cows in the dairy ing 
districts are now irseminated art) icj- 
ally so as to make full use of the ‘est 
possible blood. I do not know what 
the percentages may be here. |; it 
one-tenth of one per cent.? I hope 
we shall move forward faster when the 
Milk Marketing Board get started with 


. some of the centres which they have 


undertaken to provide in the dairy ing 
districts. By the Artificial Insemina- 
tion Bill now before Parliament the 
State will underwrite these Milk Board 
stations, and I hope, too, all farmers 
co-operative societies who go into the 
business properly, so that if losses are 
incurred in the first few years the 
State will bear them. 


Looks and Performance 


NE of the bulls we saw in the 
ring at Shinfield was the Dairy 
Shorthorn Moorwood Lord Darling- 
ton 20th. Mr. James Mackintosh, who 
was the commentator, did not deny 
that he looked rather leggy and was 
not the type of Shorthorn to win at 
the Royal Show. But, as he said, 
farmers who use the A.I. station do 
not want to breed Royal Show win- 
ners. They want to breed heifers that 
will milk well, giving plenty of gallons 
and butter-fat, and have udders that 
wear well. The pendulous udder after 
two or three lactations is the cause of 
a good deal of trouble, leading to a 
short life in the dairy. It occurred to 
me that Mr. Mackintosh’s reference to 
Royal Show winners was hardly com- 
plimentary to the standards set by our 
premier show society. Personally | 
think he was right to draw the dis- 
tinction between performance and 
appearance. There is to be no Royal 
Show next year. So the Council of the 
Royal have plenty of time to consult 
the breed societies about a revision of 
judging standards so that a Royal 
Show award will have full significance 
as a hall-mark of performance, poten- 
tial or actual, as well as good looks 


Next Year’s Wheat} 


AST week I heard some talk abo it 
the Government’s anxiety over 
the decline in the wheat acreage. 
Events will probably prove thit 
they were too precipitate in dis- 
couraging wheat growing. The drop 
in the acreage payment from £4 to :2 
was the broadest possible hint to t! e 
arable farmer to grow barley inste: 1 
of wheat, and the hint is amply r~- 
inforced by the farmer’s own knoy - 
ledge that much of his land is too fo |! 
for Autumn sowing by good husband: y 
standards, and he knows too th. t 
barley takes less out of the land tha. 
wheat. All of us have been pullir 2 
our land hard in the war years. We 
have been putting in fertilisers 1» 
make good the draught, but undoub’ - 
edly there are thousands of acres thé 
grew good wheat crops in the first tw 
years after ploughing out of gra 
that are not fit to grow a full crop cf 
wheat for 1946 but which will gro 
a useful crop of barley or oats. | 
looks almost certain that we shall nee 
to grow as big an acreage of oats agai 1 
for next harvest. Lack of dollar: 
however the Keynes-Halifax talk 
turn, will limit our power to bu 
feeding-stuffs at all freely. We shai! 
have to concentrate our purchasiny 
power on proteins for the dairy cow> 
and grow the carbohydrates ourselves 
CINCINNATUS. 
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BUILDINGS 


CHANGING HANDS 


OR some weeks past the main 
flow of money into real estate 
has been in London, because 
of a round dozen of large 
transactions far exceeding in 

amount the whole turnover in almost 
ny week in respect of small urban 
ts and rural freeholds. This is in 
iark.d contrast to the course of 
vent. in the last three or four years. 
In the first part of the war period 
London was neglected by _ buyers, 
ithe: for investment or occupation, 
nd + \is was not to be wondered at in 
view of the progressive destruction of 
nt: J business quarters and houses 
irge and small in most of the suburbs. 
Wha ever the explanation may be, it 
san incontestable fact that the bomb 
lam. ze was very unequal in its inci- 
lenc_, and whereas some spots, such 
s tl > Temple, lost buildings old and 
new, other areas quite close by, and 
lom 1ated by important premises of 
1 cc uspicuous height, escaped alto- 
yeth or at any rate with slight injury. 


so |.ng as the peril lasted London 
prop rty was practically unsaleable. 
Buy's there might have been, but 


nly »n terms which no prudent owner 
was} -epared to consider. War damage 
my -nsation may not be at all ade- 
juat’ to reinstate seriously damaged 
premises but when it is paid it will 
represent something better than could 
have been obtained for an outright sale 
{ the property during the time of 
omiuing. 


CITY SITES PREFERRED 
” they cannot get back to the City 

yet, some flourishing firms are 
loing the next best thing in buying 
arge blocks of premises in such main 
thoroughfares as Holborn and _ the 
strand. Many acres of the City are 
viven over to the dandelion, the fire- 
weed and of course the thistle. Mean- 
while we are receiving absolutely 
lespairing and pathetic letters from 
wners of City sites as to the hardships 
they are enduring because of having 
first lost their premises and afterwards 
iny penny of income, and this in most 
instances ever since 1940. But their 
losses for three or four years are not 
now their chief grievance; what they 
leplore is that the War Damage Com- 
mission seems to ignore requests for 
even a small instalment of compensa- 
tion, although fully detailed schedules 
f damage have been delivered, and 
that permission to rebuild property is 
withheld. A leading City agent, whose 
firm managed much City property, 
especially until 1939, says that the 
delay in rebuilding City premises is 
not due to any repercussions of the 
slow progress of ‘the City plan,”’ but 
to the non-payment of compensation. 
No doubt rebuilding on a vast number 
of sites must wait until fundamental 
matters such as re-planning of tho- 
roughfares have been settled, but 
there are plenty of sites available in 
locations where, at the most, a slight 
adjustment of the building-line is all 
that is ever likely to be requisite. If 
these could be redeveloped it would be 
a boon to the owners, and would help 
to restore the basic businesses of the 
City. Anyone who should say that 
this range of affairs has nothing to do 
with any interest outside the City 
might well ponder over the letters we 
receive from occupants of country 
houses, whose position continued de- 
privation of income from City rentals 
is naking very difficult. 


STRAND BUILDING SOLD 
| igen ehegateenrtyl interesting par- 
/ ticulars were issued by Messrs. 
Collins and Collins in connection with 
thir auction of modern premises 


opposite St. Clement Danes Church. 
The vendors were the United King- 
dom Provident Institution, who have 
transferred their head offices to Grace- 
church Street. The freehold block is 
Nos. 195-198, Strand, and the- fine 
stone-fronted structure was the result, 
45 years ago, of an architectural com- 
petition in which the work of the late 
Mr. H. T. Hare was selected The 
lofty ground-floor and first-floor rooms 
are richly panelled, and the building 
is steel-framed and has a floor space 
of 23,000 square feet. The bomb which 
destroyed the interior of St. Clement 
Danes was not the only one to fall in 
the vicinity and heavy damage was 
done to the block now in question. 
According to a schedule of claim on 
the War Damage Commission it is 
computed that the reinstatement on 
the basis of a “cost of works” pay- 
ment should approximate to £38,000. 
The buyers of the property, a firm of 
publishers, are entitled to the benefit 
of that claim. A glance at the yearly 
outgoings is of interest as showing the 
burdens that rest on owners of such 
premises: annual cost of fuel for 
central heating, £220; electric light, 
£400; cleaning, £500; income-tax 
assessment (Schedule <A), £4,913; 
gross rates assessment, £6,388 (net 
rates, £4,849); and small perpetual 
rent-charges, formerly payable to the 
parish, but now payable to West- 
minster City Council. The accepted 
bid at the auction was £175,000. 


‘INTREPID AERONAUTICAL 
ADVENTURERS ”’ 


HUS, and in other complimen- 
tary and flattering terms, per- 
sons who paid for seats in the baskets 
of gas balloons for ascents from Camden 
Town in 1840-45 were referred to in 
the Press. The place of ascent was the 
tea-garden now the site of the Bedford 
Hotel, in Camden Town. In most 
cases the balloons were up about an 
hour, and made an up-and-down and 
round-about trip that measured at the 
most 20 miles in a straight line. The 
tea-garden is recalled by the offer by 
auction of the Bedford Music Hall, its 
successor on the property. Messrs. 
Herring, Son and Daw bought in the 
Hall at a formal bid of £50,000 a few 
days ago. 

Three years after becoming tenant 
of a small part of the modern premises 
Nos. 53 and 54, Haymarket, Mr. 
Harold Fielding, the concert impre- 
sario, has bought the whole block, 
through Messrs. John D. Wood and 
Co., and he intends to name it Fielding 
House. 


THE EVE OF MAGNA CARTA 

E FORE King John signed Magna 

Carta he spent an uneasy night 
in a house at Staines, which stood on 
the site since occupied by property 
called Duncroft, 7 acres. Messrs. 
George Trollope and Sons _ have 
acquired it for clients who are to 
adapt it for institutional purposes. 
The vendors’ agents were Messrs. 
Dudley W. Harris and Co., who have 
also sold Bellefields, a freehold of 
14 acres overlooking Windsor Park 
at Englefield Green. 


GLEN URQUHART LAND 


ALMACAAN and Abriachan, on 
the Fort William road 15 miles 
from Inverness, and comprising much 
of Glen Urquhart, are to come under 
the hammer in lots. Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff are the agents. Ap- 
proximately the area to be sold is 
50,000 acres, including Urquhart 
Castle site extending into Loch 
Ness. ARBITER. 
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Fisons cover the country—in more 
ways than one. 

makers 
Fertilizer. Fisonshavetwenty-two 
Fertilizer Factories at :—Ipswich, 
Silvertown, Barking, Southamp- 
ton, Plymouth, Newport, Avon- 
mouth, Widnes, Liverpool, Silloth, 
Berwick - on - Tweed, 
Burntisland, Newcastle, Blaydon, 
Goole, Keadby, Boston, Lincoln, 

Thetford, Burwell 


Fisons are the 
of Complete 


Bo’ ness, 


and Bramford. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 
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LITTLE & BALLANTYNE LTD 


Seed Growers and Merchants 


BY APPOINTMENT 





To His Majesty King George V 


CARLISLE 


Established in the year of Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 





Autumn list of special stocks of Winter 


Seed Wheat 


Informative description of leading varieties 


of Oats and Barley 


Grass Seeds for re-seeding, also specially 
prepared Silage Mixtures 





Apply NOW for 


Special Price List 
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Youll stand out 
ina crowd! 











The loveliest woman in the room! 
Your magnolia-clear skin glows 
with a starry radiance; and only 
you know that your success lies in 
a Skin Deep foundation! This 
exciting powder base has been 
for 


made you. by 


Atkinsons to keep 
pace with a new era 
of fresh, natural 
beauty. It contains 
nature’s element to 
keep your skin soft and yielding, 


Let 
Skin Deep take first place in 


and it’s so light and cool. 


your make-up routine and you'll 


stay fresh and enchanting all day. 


ATKINSONS 


Shin Dey 


BEAUTY 


* Use Skin Deep at night too! 


Drift off to sleep in a fragrant film of rich 
emollient Skin Deep. An ideal night cream ’ c 
‘ n i i CREAM 
that sinks right into the skin and keeps you 


eternally young and lovely. 5/10 (including tax) 


ASD 12-54 J. & E. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1I 





4nd now... 
pay 

your debt 
to him... 





SUPPORT THE 


ARMY BENEVOLENT 


Send a Thanksgiving Peace Donation to [ield-Marshal 
The Earl of Cavan, 20 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.I. 
& Organisers of Vic:ory Celebrations, Fétes, Dances, Sport- 
ing Events, etc., are specially asked to donate 
the proceeds to the Army Benevolent Fund. 








( Registered under the War Charities Act, 144! 
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NEW BOOKS 










THE MASTER OF 
ELIBANK 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


S time goes on, it will, I think, 
be acknowledged more and 
more readily that the long 
administration 

Asquith presided was one of the great- 
est administrations this country ever 
knew, and the greatest Liberal adminis- 
tration. It lasted on into the first 
world war, but its main achievements 
were arrived at in time of peace. This 
is one of the reasons why men will call 
it great. The exigencies of war screw 


over which 


up the nerves and invigorate the hearts - 


of peoples—at any rate of this people 
providing thus the dynamo of 
energy which the Government, to its 


BPBPBABABABABABAAAAAWAAAAAAAA Mma 


weak point and to repair its « ‘fect 
The Liberal organisation has eye; 
been more sound and efficient n ~ has 
had abler direction.” 

This is a fair summary the 


public man as his portrait e1 
from these pages; and toit the a ‘hor 
has added the touches which ma © ys 
see the unusual attractiveness the 


private man, too. Of course, in such 


a situation as his, these two pha_ ¢ oj 
personality could not be separate and 
undoubtedly it was Elibank’s gra: ys. 
ness and courtesy as a man that 


played a leading part in his si. cess 
as a politician. For example, h 


Was 


1A 


MASTER AND BROTHER: MURRAYS OF ELIBANK 
By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Arthur C. Murray 
(John Murray, 16s.) 


THE ONLY PARADISE. By Kathleen Hewitt 
(Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.) 


EARLY BRITAIN. By Jacquetta Hawkes 
(Collins, 4s. 6d.) 
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great advantage, can call upon; but 
in times of peace the matter tends to 
be the other way round. The people 
as a whole are in small mood to be 
disturbed; such advances as they may 
make must be suggested from above, 
and the administration which is able 
in placid times to make this suggestion 
effectively and to induce a_ public 
enthusiastic response to its notions is 
a remarkable administration. 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


Asquith and his colleagues did 
this. They first engendered and then 
implemented a demand for reforms so 
far-reaching that it will be interesting 
to see whether, when another five 
years have gone by, the present Govern- 
ment has to its credit anything like so 
remarkable an achievement, even 
though it begins with all the impetus, 
the freedom from constitutional débris, 
which is the legacy of the years from 
1906 to 1914. 

Any student of the period will 
find, as anyone who lived through it 
will remember, the name of the Master 
of Elibank. He was the Chief Whip 
of that contentious and scintillating 
time. His. brother, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Arthur C. Murray, in a pious 
book called Master and Brother: 
Murvays of Elibank (John Murray, 
16s.), gives him due celebration. I use 
the word pious in the authentic sense 
in which one may speak of family 
piety: that comely combination of 
affection for the person and reverence 
for the bond, which is at the root of 
the finest life lived in a traditional 
association. Colonel Murray was the 
better able to observe his elder brother 
at work because he was himself a 
member of that Parliament. 

After the celebrated second 
General Election of 1910, the old 
Westminster Gazette, apportioning 
praise here and there, said of the 
Master of Elibank: ‘He has been an 
inspiration to all who have come into 
contact with him, cool amid all the 
excitement, working almost night and 
day, and yet always quick to note the 


persona gratissima in Court circles, and 
that counted for much in those long- 
drawn and difficult constitutional dis- 
cussions concerning the Crown, Lords 
and Commons. 


That second election of 1910 was 
Elibank’s greatest triumph as a politi- 
cian, for it is not too much to say that 
it was his election. The response of the 
country gave to Asquith the necessary 
backing for what it was in the adminis- 
tration’s mind to do; yet the 
administration itself had been reluc- 
tant to make the appeal. It was 
Elibank alone who recognised the 
supreme importance of the moment 
and prevailed upon the Cabinet to 
trust his instinct. C. F. G. Masterman, 
who should know, is clear upon ‘his. 
He wrote: ‘Everyone was aginst 
an appeal to the country in Dec: m- 
ber: Asquith, Lloyd George and the 
whole Cabinet. Murray insi-ted 
on the crisis being then precipit: ‘ed 
and got his way and won.” 

Theconstitutional side of this p! ise 
of our history is of great importat 
a fascinating study of the Ens sh 
way of developing by organic gro th 
rather than by revolutionary cha) ‘e; 
and this book by one who wa a 
witness, and so close a relative o' an 
important actor, must thus hf ve 
historical value. 


LLOYD GEORGE IN 191+ 


Colonel Murray has much to iy 
in addition to what he tells us al ut 
his brother. He himself was Par a- 
mentary Private Secretary to ir 
Edward Grey and is a stout defer er 
of Grey from charges which Ll 
George, among others, has brou it 
against him. He turns the tables us on 
Lloyd George himself, suggesting t at 
of all members of the Cabinet fa ed 
with the crisis of August, 1914, he as 
the most vacillating. The relev. nt 
passage is so interesting that I g ve 
it in full. The words quoted are - !r, 
Walter Runciman’s (as he then vz }). 
a member of the Cabinet at the tir «. 
This is what he said to Colonel Murr: ¥: 











Lio: 


told 
act! 

















and 
ong- 
dis- 


ords 


“\When the crisis came, it found 
Lloyd George vacillating. Right up 
, tea time on Sunday, August 2, he 
sold us that he was doubtful of the 
action he would take. In course of 
sonversation with about one half of 
ee Ministerial colleagues in No. 11 on 
the allernoon of that day, he told us 
that he would not oppose the war, 
put h would take no part in it and 
vould retire for the time being to 
ricci th. He would not repeat his 
exper! ‘nce of 1899-1902. I remember 
im s ving that he had had enough of 
ng out against a war-inflamed 


stan 

popu! ce.’ Right up to the moment 
that .e received the news that the 
Germ. ns had crossed the Belgian 
font r he left us in no doubt as to 
what was his view and what action 
he w ald take.” 


quote this because, whatever 
ase loyd George may have been or 
not cen, he was a very great war 
mini er; and it is a fascinating 
cm ent on the vagaries and poten- 
tiali ¢s of the human mind that this 
jux | indecision could so soon harden 
nto he spearpoint that he directed 
fron these islands. 


OMAN’S LIFE-STORY 


iss Kathleen Hewitt, the novel- 


ist, lls the story of her lite in The 
Onl; Paradise (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.). A 
strar e and errant story it is, too, 


vell vorth the telling. 


he author’s father was an 
\ng an missionary, and she was 
born n India. She was a child when 
the imily returned to England, to 
cu vy a decayed vicarage in Essex 
and njoy a ‘‘stipend”’ of something 
undcr £2 a week. The vicar had no 
private income. However, there was 
aco. and a garden, beehives and a 
hors’; and at a jumble sale the vicar, 
som thing of a visionary, bought a 
four poster bed which he thought 
migit be put on wheels for the horse 
to aw. 
The vicar was a visionary about 
his daughter, too. Miss Hewitt has no 
complaints to make about him: an 
amused and affectionate tolerance is 
the backbone of her attitude; but it is 
difficult to suppress the feeling that 
missionary zeal for far-distant millions 
clouded his vision of one girl under his 
nose. After a scattered and scrappy 
series of episodes which went under the 
name of her ‘‘education,’’ and in- 
cluded a course in fashion-drawing, 
she was packed off to London with 
£1 0s. 5d. ‘Il was 18, and leaving home 
in real earnest to seek my fortune.” 
The visionary father had not even 
bothered to find lodgings for her: she 
was quite literally, with no experience 
of life, thrown into London to sink 
or swim. 


The fashion-drawing did not get 





her anywhere. The pawn-shop saved 
her from starvation but not from mal- 
nutrition. Work as an artist’s model, 
chorus girl, photographer’s assistant, 
with some ‘‘crowd work”’ in films and 
touring work with theatrical com- 
panies, kept her head above water. 


UNHAPPY MARRIAGES 


She married, and the marriage 
turned out badly; and after a spcll as 
secretary to a ‘“‘rescue home,’ she 
and her two children accepted the 

rotection”’ of a man with whom 
sh» spent some years in South Africa. 


When that broke up, she opened 
a dress-shop in Reading and made it 
py. Then she was back again in 
A'rica, married to an engineer; but 
t is marriage did not succeed, cither. 

Back in London again, she began 
t find her feet as a novelist, and has 
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kept cn her feet since. It is a story of 
great courage, resolution, and good 
humour. Its fault is that the author 
has not known where to stop. She 
has allowed the personal, interesting 
narrative to end up in a bog of trivial 
gossip fitter for the ‘Mr. Tattler” of 
some cheap popular sheet than for 
a book such as this. However, it is 
easy to skip what you don’t want to 
read. There is plenty here worth 
attention. 


THE FIRST BRITONS 


Miss Jacquetta Hawkes in #arly 
Britain (Collins, 4s. 6d.) essays the 
immensely difficult task of giving us 
in 50 pages the story of that abysm of 
time between the first stirrings of 
human life up to the Roman occupa- 
tion of Britain. She has a good eye 
for the effective point: the ray of 
light that makes the darkness give up 
its men and women, living and breath- 
ing. Consider, for example, the time 
when the Second Legion of Rome was 
advancing upon that venerable earth- 
work that so fascinatcd the imagina- 
tion of Thomas’ Hardy—Maiden 
Castle. 


‘‘Against the cast entrance of that 


formidable fort,’ she writes, ‘were 
found the remains of the British 
defenders killed in the assault. The 


burials had been made in haste, and 
yet with traditional reverence, per- 
haps by the survivors creeping out in 
the darkness of the night after the 
battle. There lay the bodies of the 
defeated barbarians accompanied by 
vessels of their own native wares, but 
in the spinal column of one of them, 
token of the clash of two worlds, was 
lodged the iron head of a Roman 
catapult-arrow.”’ 


It is not often that all the scrab- 
bling in barrows and tumuli releases 
so dramatic a shout as that, so that 
we seem to hear the very whizz of the 
arrow and the grunt of the fallen man, 
vibrating through 2,000 years in the 
air above the Dorset hills; but 
wherever Miss Hawkes can thus illus- 
trate she does; and where the going 
is more problematic and prosaic she 
proceeds with a scholar’s caution but 
never with a pedant’s dullness. 


ae) eee 


REALITIES 


HE pomps and vanities of war 
are swept away by Mr. H. E. 
Bates in his first play, The Day of 
Glory (Michael Joseph, 6s.), and the 
depths and agonies revealed. It is a 


notable achievement. Taking one 
typical English family—mother 


widowed in the last war, airman son, 
young daughter, uncle shattered, also 
by the last war—and adding to these 
the airman’s pre-war fiancée, his 
recent love and a Polish Air Force 
officer excellently portrayed, he shows 
how all the laughter, cynical backchat 
and gay courage of those who fight 
in the air cover a horror of great dark- 
ness endured in silence. It is because 
of this dumb anguish that Jack, the 
fighter pilot son, has lost touch com- 
pletely with Catherine, his hard-boiled 
fiancée, who realises none of it; it is 
because of this that he loves Julia, 
the girl whom he has known for only 
three weeks, but who understands as 
well as loves. Julia is a character 
perfectly drawn, a girl of few and 
simple words but of quick deep sym- 
pathy, who gives of her rich nature 
to each individual in the little circle, 
as need arises. And out of the play’s 
strain, suffering and tragedy, so sin- 
cerely depicted, arises naturally its 
“message ”’ the passionate cry 
against ‘‘delusion and blind stupidity 
and blind selfishness,’”’ the cry that we 
and all the world must now heed, or 
die. V. HF. 
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Those who are having difficulty furnishing a 
new home are invited to come and see our 
antique pieces, collected with the same 
care and discrimination that we hope soon 
to be exercising again in producing con- 


temporary furniture for a new generation. 


HEAL’S 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 
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BIRD’S 


CUSTARD AND JELLIES 











ANY of the outstanding 
designs in the London shows are, 
as always, those in black. Black 
woollens tend to have a smooth 

surface, the rayons a granite or sand appear- 
ance and both are absolutely matt. Often 
they are combined with another black fabric 
that has more sheen and lustre, usually a 
satin or corded silk, with the silk used for 
facings, hem or for slashed sleeves. There 
is an elegant suit at Rima’s which looks like 
a topcoat with flaring hem and big sleeves. 
Actually, the top is a bolero fastening over 
at the waist, where it ties with a wide satin 
sash over a short-sleeved dress. The melon- 
shaped the bolero-jacket are 


most 


sleeves of 


slashed to show black satin; the dress under- 
neath is plain with a folded bodice and wide 
hemline. 
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PHOTOGRAPH : 


Digby Morton shows a superb black town 
coat in a thick smooth Melton cloth, nipped 
in at the waist by gored sections running 
from shoulder to hem, which give a widish 
hemline. The front is double-breasted and 
the coat has tiny rounded revers, no collar. 
Revers are faced with heavy black faille and 
the vertical pockets flapped like an envelope 
with the same black silk. A black dre: in 
this collection with long tight sleeves, made 
in satin-backed marocain, has the deep 
rounded yoke in front edged by a narrow 
ruched inset of the material, used on the satin 
side. The dress itself was matt and the small, 
rounded revers that run right through the 
afternoon clothes, appear here again. Mr. 
Morton shows a dramatic black suit in 
barathea, the jacket with a flaring basque 
in front made only by the big fluted pockets 
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STUDIO J 











Left : Black crepe, the front 
pleated, the back plain, the 
waist emphasised by a deep 
belt. Right: Black face- 
cloth with black corded silk 
sash and hem, a bolero and 
pleated kickout at the back, a 
plain front. Marcus Models 





which are machine-stitched all over 
so that they look like a butterfly. 
The jacket has the same_ small 
rounded lapels, and the high corse- 
lette skirt is curved and nicked in 
front and again on the hemline, to 
repeat the curves of the jacket. 
Copper clips shaped like a bunch of 
grapes were pinned on the lapels 
either side. 

Black was shown for evening in 
the Rahvis collection; a slim evening 
gown in moss crépe had a waterfall 
of black tulle floating out from waist 
to ankles at the back, and a huge pink 
rose pinned on just below the knees on ‘he 
crépe in front. Padded epaulette sleeves give 
the broad-shouldered look that was the fre- 
vailing theme of this collection, where waists 
were nipped in by broad twin-buckled S.m 
Browne belts on coats, suits and spcvts 
dresses, by geometric cutting and waist yo es 
on the moulded afternoon and evening dress °s. 
A short-skirted soot-black crépe had a fol« ed 
cross-over bodice with wide padded epaule te 
shoulders. The slim skirt had a great loop of 
the material in front from waist to hem held 
on the waist in front by a huge purple velvet 
dahlia. It looked very Eastern. A_ black 
cloth town coat buttoned high up on tie 
chest and had wide revers stretching from 
shoulder to shoulder. The wide-shouldered 
effect is further emphasised by the sleeve 
seams which are placed well over the shoulder 
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Kvustealee THE GREATEST NAME IN RAYON 


FURRIERS 


HE craft of the modern 

furrier has developed 
considerably since the days 
man hunted beast to clothe 
himself. 
Today, furs are used almost 
exclusively to enhance 
feminine loveliness, but 
even the richest furs need 
the complement of a beau- 
tiful dress. 
Smart women find in the 
variety of Courtaulds 
rayons that elegance which 
enables them to be well 
dressed at moderate cost. 


| Crcattar off ite. 





The symbol of loveliness that lasts 

















res 


OOD 
TAILORING 
and) GOOD 
MATERIALS 
our reputation for 
these qualities stand¢ 
ever’ unrivalled’... 


Peel's anew model 


TAILORED TO ORDER 
iv our Workrooms. . . 


Price ow application. 
SUIT SALON 


Ground Floor 














MARSHALL & 


SNELGROVE 
LONDON 


<The Famous Na me 
for Quality 
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Jacket and pleated dress in weol, inverted 
seams placed horizontally cn the jacket, 
vertically on the skirt above pleats. Rensita 

PHOTOGRAPH : DERMOT CONOLLY 


bone where they are padded into a curve. 
A huge peony is pinned on one lapel and 
another on the forehead of the flat coal- 
scuttle bonnet in black satin which comes 
right down at the back covering all the back 
hair like a sou’-wester and fitting down 
smoothly on to the crown. 


§ dees first peace-time collection of the 
National Fur Company was shown at 
the Dorchester Hotel and included furs of 
all descriptions from all parts of the world. 
rhe entire collection, almost unbelievably 
luxurious, has been sold for export to the 
Dominions, but similar coats are being made 
for the women of this country. Many of the 
furs pre-purchase tax and _ great 
bargains; many rare as a museum model 
a full-length sable coat, for instance. The 
coats showed a change in line. They have 
dropped the fitted, waisted redingote sil- 
houette and 90 per cent. hang straight from 
the shoulders, often from a shallow yoke. 
Sleeves show an important change too. 
They are large, many of them wide at the 
wrists with a turnback cuff. These 
opulent-looking sleeves that can be turned 
still farther back in the evening or when 
they are worn with a big muff. Armholes 
are deep and the easy lines of the coats 


were 


are 


iz, 
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enable them to be slipped on over anyt! 

a style that is equally suitable for da 
evening. Some superb dark minks 
worked on these lines, stranded downw: 
with a shallow yoke and a small roll ec 
others with a turnback running right ¢ 
both fronts when they are usually yoke 
Persian and Indian lamb coats were wo 

on the straight lines, full length or se 
eighths, also some fitted with elab« 
seaming and flapped pockets. They \ 
dyed cocoa, coffee brown, steel gre\ 
black. Russian ermine, dyed a rich c 
brown, made sleek full-length coats, an 
platinum grey some smart _hip-ler 
jackets, both straight and belted. 
platinum grey is a becoming colour, | 
ticularly smart for the woman with ; 
hair. A really luxurious sable stole as 
another star turn, edged with a fringe of 
tails with a wide oblong muff to ma:ch 
that stretched from shoulder to shoulder 


The flat furs looked smartest in ‘ae 
more sophisticated town styles; but ric- 
coon, natural English fox, and civet cat 
made some gay-looking town-cum-country 
coats for the young girl. Creamy fitch was 
used for a charming short straight jacket; 
Australian opossum for a full-length coat 
with a square collar and spiral working on 
the big sleeves. A bronze seal three-quarter 
coat with a full swing back falling from a 
shallow shoulder yoke was another charm- 
ing model for a girl; so was a short beaver 
lamb jacket with a draped collar at the 
back. P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 
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closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 820, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not 
first post on Thursday, October 18, 1945. 
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Nye Uniginul 
aby ar ny 


Served cold it is a 
perfect Aperitif; with 


Ginger Ale it makes a 
refreshing drink. 
Taken straight, PRUHT 
is an ideal ‘ Pick- 
me-up.’ 
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ACROSS. 

Policeman’s or beggar’s plea for mercy? 
(5, 1, 8) 
Gaze behind? 
. Lecan’t! (5) 

. The hostelry first, of course, and then w! 

one did to its repast (6) 
12. Saved (8) 
3. Their price has been set below that of % 
virtuous woman (6) 
5. ‘‘When to the —— of sweet silent thou; 
I summon up remembrance of things past.” 
The Sonnets (8 


Take care! (4, 5) 


. The sailor’s songs (8) 
. Pace at which news was brought from Ghe1 
to Aix (6) 

. With harshness (8) 

. Glass repairers’ more indolent quality? (( 

. Mainly an eruption, and all rubbish (5) 

. The Holly and the Ivy (9) 

. Minor causes of thankfulness (5, 7) 

DOWN. 

, rest! thy warfare o’er ... 

—Scott (7) 


” 


. Parent of the oak (5) 

3. Law (9) 

. If you don’t hurt them they do you no ha 
(4) 

. Coheir (8) 

3. Eva begins to elude one (5) 

. Cods in a Cheshire river ! (7) 

. Constantinople, in short (8) 

. He may be in the wood pile under anotl 
name (5, 3) 

3. One might experience a vast if confused ang 
here in Norway (9) 

. In good health? (4, 4) 

3unch (7) 








20. What Wordsworth’s children are to men? ( 
22. The Elkoshite (5) 





(Mr., Mrs., etc.) 


30adicea’s people (5) 





25. The sea is over a thousand (4) 
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Proprietors: RAWLINGS & SONS 
(London) LTD. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: 


SOLUTION TO No. 819. 
appeared in the issue of October 5, 
ACROSS.—-1, 
Tr: 


ments. 
7, Cup of cocoa; 8, Not present; 
Stableyard; 


will be announced next 
Skyscraper; 6, Scan; 9, Plaintiffs; 
13, Offer; 16, Utterer; 18, Schools; 19, Arbiter; 
rear; 23, Snoods; 27, Oval; 28, Middle Ages; 29, Nods; 
DOWN.—1, Sops; 2, Year; 3, Canoe; 4, Aviator; 
11, Mother; 
17, Retire; 20, Risking; 21, Spondee; 24, Dream; 
26, Uses. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 


10, Spot; 
21, Sirloin; 
30, Agree- 
5, Efforts; 
14, Sun and moon; 
25, 


The winner of Crossword No. 818 is 
Sub. M. O. Abbott, A.T.S., 
F.M. (M.) WSS., 
Hildebrande Barracks, 
Harrogate, Yorkshire. 
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